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MARKET  FACTS 


Item  : 

Unit  or 
base 

1973 

1974 

period 

Year 

2nd.  qtr. 

3rd.  qtr. 

1st.  qtr. 

2nd.  qtr. 

Farm- Retail  Price  Spreads:  \J  : 

Dol. 
Dol. 
Dol. 
Pet. 

1537 
700 
837 
46 

1497 
674 
823 
45 

1604 
779 
825 
49 

1720 
111 
943 
45 

1731 
698 
1033 
40 

Retail  Prices:  11  : 

___J  >  i  /.-iT\-r\ 

1967=100 
1967=100 
1967=100 
1967=100 

133.1 
141.4 
141.4 

131.5 
138.1 
138.0 

i  jC5  •  D 

134.4 
146.2 
147.1 

141.4 
156.8 
158.0 

ICO  c 

145.6 
159.5 
160.2 

iD  /  .  1 

Wnoiesaie  Prices:  11  : 
Food  3/   : 

1967=100 
1967=100 
1967=100 

146.9 
143.6 

1  OQ  0 

iZo  •  Z 

143.4 
137.3 

TOO  C 

154.4 
148.3 

TOO  C 

133 . 0 

167.7 
172.7 
128 . 7 

166.0 
177.3 
120.6 

Agricultural  Prices:  : 
Prices  paid  by  farmers,  interest,  : 

1967=100 
1967=100 

172 

164 

190 

199 
159 

174 

165 

Prices  of  Marketing  Inputs :  : 

1967=100 
1967=100 
1967=100 

123 
138 

123 
135 

1  /i  i; 
i'f  J 

124 
138 

131 

175 
1  /.  0 

145 
200 

ICC 

155 

Hourly  Earnings :  : 
Employees,  private  nonagricultural  : 

Dol. 
Dol. 

3.66 

J. 07 

3.63 

J.OJ 

3.67 

3.85 

A     1  Q 
H  .  i  J 

Farmers'  Marketings  and  Income:  : 
Cash  receipts  from  farm  marketings  6/  , : 

1967=100 
Bil.  dol. 
Bil.  dol. 

116 
88.6 
32.2 

87 
84.8 
30.3 

109 
93.6 
34.8 

104 
98.0 
32.9 

89 
91.3 
23.9 

Industrial  Production:  IJ  : 

19d7=100 
1967=100 
1967=100 
1967=100 

122.7 
127.3 
113.2 
110.6 

121.3 
127.5 
110.9 
110.7 

122.8 
129.4 
113.7 

1  HQ  9 
iUo  •  i. 

126.7 
127.0 
113.3 

111  0 
1  i  i  •  7 

126.2 

Retail  Sales:  8/  : 

Mil.  dol. 
Mil.  dol. 
Mil.  dol. 

:  105,731  25,879 
37,925  9,241 
24,062  5,837 

27,084 
9,541 
6,037 

28,779 
9,975 
6,276 

- 

Consumers'  Per  Capita  Income  and  : 
Expenditures:  9/  : 

Expenditures  for  goods  and  services  ...: 

Expenditures  for  food  as  percentage  : 

Dol. 
Dol. 
Dol. 

Pet. 

:  4,295 
3,827 
682 

:  15.9 

4,244 
3,801 
665 

15.7 

4,340 
3,876 
701 

16.2 

4,497 
3,976 

745 

16.6 

4,563 
4,094 
758 

16.6 

\J  For  a  market  basket  of  farm  foods.     TJ  Dept.  of  Labor.     ZJ  Processed  foods,  eggs,  and  fresh  and 
dr?  "id  fruits  and  vegetables.    4/  Includes  such  items  as  rent,  property  Insurance  and  maintenance,  and 
telephoi.e.     5^/  Average  hourly  earnings  of  production  workers  in  food  processing,  and  nonsupervisory 
workers  in  wholesale  and  retail  food  trades,  calculated  from  Dept.  of  Labor  data.     6^/  Quarterly  data 
seasonally  adjusted  at  annual  rates.     IJ  Seasonally  adjusted,  Board  of  Governors  of  Federal  Reserve 
System.     8^/  Quarterly  4fita  seasonally  adjusted,  Dept.  of  Commerce.    _9/  Seasonally  adjusted  annual  rates, 
calculated  from  Dept.  of  Commerce  data.     Percentages  have  been  calculated  from  total  income  and 
expenditure  data. 
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SUMMARY 

Following  a  sharp  run-up  of  marketing  margins  in 
the  past  12  months,  margins  may  narrow  slightly  in 
the  second  half  of  the  year,  moderating  the  impact  of 
strengthening  farm  prices  on  retail  food  prices.  The 
rise  in  charges  for  fuel,  transportation,  packaging, 
and  labor,  which  have  contributed  to  higher  costs  for 
food  marketing  firms  the  past  year,  is  expected  to 
moderate  during  the  remainder  of  the  year.  For  the 
year,  however,  marketing  spreads  for  assembling, 
processing,  transporting,  and  distributing  a  market 
basket  of  foods  from  U.S.  farms  may  average  about 
20  percent  above  1973,  the  largest  annual  increase  on 
record. 

Retail  prices  for  these  farm-produced  foods  were 
sharply  higher  in  the  first  half  of  1974  than  a  year 
earlier.  While  prices  are  likely  to  move  higher  in  the 
second  half,  the  increase  from  a  year  earlier  is 
expected  to  be  smaller  than  during  the  first  half  of 
1974. 

The  retail  cost  of  a  market  basket  of  foods  produced 
on  U.S.  farms  averaged  $1,731  (annual  rate)  in  the 
second  quarter  of  1974,  up  0.6  percent  from  the 
previous  quarter.  However,  meat,  poultry,  and  egg 
prices  declined  substantially  in  the  second  quarter. 
Consumers  paid  about  16  percent  morefor  farm  foods 
in  April- June  of  this  year  than  a  year  earlier.  Retail 
prices  for  crop  foods  and  dairy  products  were 
significantly  higher  than  a  year  ago. 

Gross  returns  to  farmers  (farm  value  of  quantities 
of  farm  commodities  equivalent  to  retail  units)  for 
market  basket  foods  averaged  $698  in  the  second 
quarter  of  this  year,  10  percent  less  than  in  the  first 
quarter  but  about  3  percent  more  than  a  year  earlier. 
Returns  to  farmers  for  cattle,  hogs,  poultry,  and  eggs 
fell  sharply  in  the  second  quarter  in  response  to 
increased  production.  On  a  monthly  basis,  returns  to 
farmers  peaked  in  February,  then  decreased  sharply 
each  month  through  June.  Returns  rose  sharply  in 
July. 

Farmers  received  an  average  of  40  cents  of  the 
dollar  consumers  spent  in  retail  food  stores  for  farm- 
produced  foods  in  the  second  quarter.  This  share  was 
5  cents  less  than  in  either  the  previous  quarter  or  the 
second  quarter  of  1973.  The  share  averaged  39  cents 
in  June,  the  lowest  in  about  2  years. 

Farm  retail  spreads  widened  significantly  for  the 
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market  basket  as  a  whole  in  the  second  quarter  as 
retail  prices  failed  to  reflect  lower  farm  prices.  The 
spread  between  the  retail  cost  and  the  farm  value  of 
the  farm-food  market  basket  averaged  $1,033  in  the 
second  quarter,  up  a  tenth  from  the  previous  quarter, 
and  up  a  fourth  from  a  year  earlier.  The  spreads  or 
gross  margins  for  assembling,  processing, 
transporting,  and  distributing  most  market  basket 
foods  increased  from  year-earlier  levels,  with  spreads 
for  meats,  bakery  and  cereal  products,  and  oilseed 
products  increasing  most. 

In  1973,  consumers  spent  $132.2  billion  for 
domestic  farm  foods,  13  percent  more  than  in  1972. 
Increased  meat  expenditures,  reflecting  sharply 
higher  prices,  accounted  for  more  than  a  fourth  of  the 
rise. 


The  marketing  bill — an  estimate  of  the  annual  cost 
of  transporting,  processing,  and  distributing 
domestic  farm  foods — rose  5  percent  in  1973  to  $82.3 
billion,  about  equalling  the  average  annual  increase 
of  the  past  10  years.  Labor  costs,  nearly  half  of  the 
bill,  rose  7  percent,  reflecting  a  further  rise  in  hourly 
earnings  and  man-hours  worked.  Rail  and  truck 
transportation  costs  amounted  to  $6.1  billion.  Before- 
tax  profits  that  firms  derived  from  marketing  farm 
foods  totaled  $4.6  billion,  up  almost  a  third  from  1972. 

Farmers  received  $49.9  billion  for  farm  food 
products  in  1973,  29  percent  more  than  in  1972  and 
double  the  largest  previous  increase  in  1951.  Meat 
products  accounted  for  a  third  of  the  increase,  but 
returns  to  farmers  for  most  food  commodities  rose 
substantially,  due  mainly  to  higher  farm  prices. 


FARM-FOOD  MARKET  BASKET  STATISTICS 


Retail  Cost 

Retail  prices  for  foods  produced  on  U.S.  farms 
continued  to  push  higher  during  the  second  quarter  of 
this  year  although  at  a  much  slower  rate  than  during 
the  first  quarter.  Consumers  paid  an  average  of 
$1,731  (annual  rate)  for  a  market  basket  of  farm- 
originated  foods  in  the  second  quarter,  $11  or  0.6 
percent  more  than  in  the  previous  quarter  (table  1).' 
This  compared  with  an  increase  of  5.2  percent  in  the 
first  quarter.  Sharp  increases  in  the  second  quarter 
for  fruits  and  vegetables,  fats  and  oils  products,  and 
bakery  and  cereal  products  were  partially  offset  by 
sharp  decreases  for  meat  products,  poultry,  and  eggs. 
During  the  second  quarter,  retail  cost  of  market 
basket  foods  changed  little  (table  2). 

Compared  with  the  second  quarter  last  year,  the 
retail  costof  market  basket  foods  was  up  15.6  percent. 
Retail  prices  were  up  significantly  for  most  crop 
products  and  dairy  products.  In  contrast,  prices  for 
eggs,  beef,  and  pork  averaged  only  slightly  above  a 
year  earlier  levels  and  prices  for  poultry  averaged 


'The  market  basket  contains  the  average  quantities  of 
domestic,  farm- originated  food  products  purchased 
annually  per  household  in  1960  and  1961  by  wage-earners 
and  clerical  worker  families  and  single  workers  living  alone. 
Its  retail  cost  is  calculated  from  retail  prices  published  by 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  The  retail  cost  of  the  market 
basket  foods  is  less  than  the  cost  of  all  foods  bought  per 
household,  since  it  does  not  include  cost  of  meals  in  eating 
places,  imported  foods,  seafoods  or  other  foods  not  of  U.S. 
farm  origin.  The  farm  value  is  the  gross  return  to  farmers  for 
the  farm  products  equivalent  to  foods  in  the  market  basket 
minus  allowances  for  byproducts.  It  is  based  on  prices  at  the 
first  point  of  sale  and  may  include  some  marketing  charges 
incurred  by  farmers  such  as  grading  and  packing  for  some 
commodities.  The  farm  retail  spread-difference  between  the 
retail  cost  and  farm  value-is  an  estimate  of  the  total  gross 
margin  received  by  marketing  firms  for  assembling, 
processing,  transporting,  and  distributing  the  products  in 
the  market  basket. 


considerably  lower.  Increases  from  a  year  earlier 
were  largest  for  fats  and  oils  products,  bakery  and 
cereal  products,  and  dairy  products.  Price  increases 
from  year-earlier  levels  for  individugil  products  varied 
widely — dry  beans  tripled;  rice  doubled;  sugar  rose  75 
percent;  vegetable  shortening,  70  percent;  potatoes, 
60  percent;  flour  55  percent;  bread  32  percent;  milk,  28 
percent.  Crop  products  accounted  for  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  rise  in  the  market  basket  from  a  year 
earlier.  Of  the  animal  products  which  accounted  for 
the  remainder  of  the  rise,  dairy  products  increased 
the  most. 

The  retail  cost  of  market  basket  foods  in  the  second 
quarter  averaged  60  percent  higher  than  the  1967 
level. 

Farm  Value 

Returns  to  farmers  for  foods  in  the  market  basket 
averaged  $680  (annual  rate)  in  the  second  quarter, 
down  $79  or  10  percent  from  the  first  quarter  of  this 
year.  Decreases  were  mainly  confined  to  wheat  and 
animal  products.  Farm  values  for  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables  posted  the  largest  gain  during  the  quarter. 
After  peaking  in  February,  farm  values  for  market 
basket  foods  dropped  markedly  each  month  through 
June  as  larger  supplies  for  key  food  items  became 
available,   particularly   animal   products  (fig.  1). 

The  farm  value  of  market  basket  foods  in  the 
second  quarter  this  year  averaged  3.4  percent  higher 
than  a  year  earlier,  but  there  was  considerable 
variation  among  products.  Returns  for  meat 
products,  poultry,  and  eggs  averaged  considerably 
lower  than  a  year  earlier.  In  contrast,  returns  for 
milk,  grain  products,  oilseed  products  and  processed 
fruits  and  vegetables  were  up  significantly. 

The  farm  value  for  market  basket  foods  in  the 
second  quarter  averaged  66  percent  above  the  1967 
level. 
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Table   1  . — The  market  basket  of  farm  foods  by  product  group:     Retail  cost,  farm  value 

and  farm-retail  spread,    second  quarter  1974  with  comparisons  J^/ 


Item 


Change  from: 


Previous  quarter 


Year  ago 


Dollars 

Dollars 

Percent 

Dollars 

Percent 

Retail  cost 

1,730.83 

1  A    Q  1 
iU.O  i 

U  .  D 

2'^'?  78 

15.6 

515.94 

-44.20 

-7.9 

7.95 

1.6 

302.92 

10.62 

3.6 

9fi  L 

65.53 

-6.74 

-9.3 

-k.ll 

-6.7 

50.14 

-16.26 

-24.5 

.34 

.7 

275.57 

16.23 

6.3 

72.06 

35.4 

72.38 

3.87 

5.6 

5.80 

8.7 

138.42 

22.23 

19.1 

19.47 

16.4 

160.51 

8.69 

5.7 

27.35 

20.5 

72.46 

8.30 

12.9 

25.88 

55.6 

76.96 

8.07 

11.7 

16.33 

26.9 

Farm  value 

697.53 

-79.45 

-10.2 

23.25 

3.4 

275.84 

-50.55 

-15.5 

-46.40 

-14.4 

150.72 

-5.35 

-3.4 

36.03 

31.4 

34.90 

-5.06 

-12.7 

-5.58 

-13.8 

32.11 

-14.72 

-31.4 

-1.14 

-3.4 

56.66 

-15.08 

-21.0 

15.14 

36.5 

22.46 

2.34 

11.6 

-1.43 

-6.0 

47.70 

7.29 

18.0 

1.30 

2.8 

34.42 

1.95 

6.0 

9.67 

39.1 

29.67 

.46 

1.6 

12.82 

76.1 

13.05 

-.73 

-5.3 

2.84 

27.8 

Farm-retail  spread 

1,033.30 

90.26 

9.6 

210.53 

25.6 

240.10 

6.35 

2.7 

54.35 

29.3 

152.20 

15.97 

11.7 

27.29 

21.8 

30.63 

-1.68 

-5.2 

.86 

2.9 

18.03 

-1.54 

-7.9 

1.48 

8.9 

218.91 

31.31 

16.7 

56.92 

35.1 

49.92 

1.53 

3.2 

7.23 

16.9 

90.72 

14.94 

19.7 

18.17 

25.0 

126.09 

6.74 

5.6 

17.68 

16.3 

42.79 

7.84 

22.4 

13.06 

43.9 

63.91 

8.80 

16.0 

13.49 

26.8 

Market  basket   , 

Meat   , 

Dairy  , 

Poultry  , 

Eggs   , 

Bakery  and  cereal 
Fresh  fruits  . . . .  , 
Fresh  vegetables  , 
Processed  fruits 

and  vegetables 
Fats  and  oils  . . . , 
Miscellaneous  . . . , 


Market  basket 
Meat  . . . 
Dairy  . . 
Poultry 
Eggs  . , . 
Bakery  and  cereal 
Fresh  fruits  . . . . 
Fresh  vegetables 
Processed  fruits 

and  vegetables  . 
Fats  and  oils  , . . 
Miscellaneous  ... 


Market  basket 
Meat  . . . 
Dairy  . . 
Poultry 
Eggs   . .  . 
Bakery  and  cereal 
Fresh  fruits  . . . . 
Fresh  vegetables 
Processed  fruits 

and  vegetables  . 
Fats  and  oils  . . . 
.Miscellaneous  . . . 


)J  The  market  basket  contains  the  average  quantities  of  farm-originated  foods  pur- 
chased annually  per  household  in  1960-61.     Retail  cost  is  calculated  from  U.S.  average 
retail  prices  collected  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.    Farm  value  is  payment  to 
farmer  for  equivalent  quantities  of  farm  products  minus  imputed  value  of  byproducts 
obtained  in  processing.     Quarterly  data  are  annual  rates.    Additional  data  are  shown 
in  tables  at  the  back  of  this  report. 
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Table    2. --The  market  basket  of  farm  food:     Retail  cost,  farm  value,  farm-retail  spread,  and 

farmer's  share  of  the  retail  cost  1/ 


Year  and 

!  Retail 

Farm- 

Farm- 

Farm 

retail 

Farmer ' s'[ 

Month 

'.  Retail 

Farm 

retail 

Farmer ' s 

quarter 

cost 

.  value 

spread 

share     '  ] 

cost 

value 

spread 

share 

82.9 


1967  =  100 


106.9 


67.7 


Percent 


50 


:  91.5 

94.8 

89.5 

40 

:  93.2 

90.2 

95.1 

38 

90. 0 

95.5 

37 

99.2 

93.9 

40 

106.3 

97.8 

41 

:  100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

39 

•  1  m 

•  J-U  J  .  u 

105 . 3 

102.5 

39 

:  109.1 

114.8 

105.5 

41 

•   Li.  J  .  / 

1  1 A  1 

113 .4 

39 

•   1  1  7 

^^L  L 

38 

•191 

1  9  S  1 
L^D  .  1 

i.  i-O  .  7 

40 

:  142.3 

167.0 

126.6 

46 

•    JL  Lj  .  i. 

119  '\ 

111  8 
i.  J.  J  .  o 

•  1  1  R  7 

•  LLj , 1 

11*^  R 

117  n 

.JO 

•    117  'X 

1 1  R  L 

X  LO  .  H- 

■^8 

i  116.7 

116.1 

116.9 

39 

191  9 

lift  L 

:  120.1 

122.4 

118.6 

40 

:  122.5 

128.4 

118.7 

41 

:  123.1 

128.3 

119.9 

40 

:  130.8 

149.3 

119.1 

44 

:  138.5 

160.9 

124.4 

45 

:  148.4 

181.2 

124.6 

47 

:  151.3 

172.3 

138.0 

44 

;  159.2 

185.3 

142.6 

45 

:  160.2 

166.4 

156.2 

40 

L972 


1974  II 
January  . 
February 
March  . . . 
April  ... 
May 

June  . o . . 
July  .... 
August  . . 
September 
October  . 
November 
December 


1967  =  100 


Percent 


January  . . 

117.8 

120.7 

115.9 

40 

February  . 

120.3 

122.5 

118.9 

39 

March  .... 

120.4 

120.3 

120.4 

39 

April  .... 

119.9 

119.9 

119.9 

39 

May   

119.8 

122. 1 

118.3 

40 

June  ..... 

120.6 

125.2 

117.7 

40 

July  o . . . . 

122.2 

128.9 

118.0 

41 

August  . . . 

122.6 

126.8 

120.0 

40 

S  eptember 

122.6 

129.5 

118.2 

41 

October  . . 

122.5 

125.8 

120.4 

40 

November  . 

123.1 

126.3 

121.0 

40 

December  . 

123.8 

132.8 

118 .1 

42 

1 971 

January  „ . 

127.2 

142.3 

117.7 

43 

February  . 

130.4 

147.7 

119.4 

44 

March  .... 

134.9 

157.9 

120.3 

45 

April  .... 

137.0 

158.0 

123.7 

45 

May   

138.2 

158.1 

125.6 

44 

June  . o . . . 

140.4 

166.5 

123.9 

46 

July  

141.5 

171.7 

122.4 

47 

August  ... 

153.0 

205.3 

119.9 

52 

September 

150.7 

180.6 

131.8 

46 

October  . . 

149.9 

174.2 

134.5 

45 

November  . 

151.2 

169.0 

139.9 

43 

December  . 

152.7 

173. 

139.5 

44 

155.5 

184.6 

137.0 

46 

160.3 

189.8 

141.6 

46 

161.7 

181.5 

149.0 

44 

159.9 

172.9 

151.7 

42 

160.4 

164.2 

158.0 

40 

160.2 

162.2 

158.9 

39 

1/  The  market  basket  contains  the  average  quantities  of  domestic,  farm-originated  food  products 
purchased  annually  per  household  in  1960  and  1961  by  wage-earners  and  clerical  worker  families 
and  workers  living  alone.     Its  retail  cost  is  calculated  from  retail  prices  published  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.     The  farm  value  is  the  gross  return  to  farmers  for  the  farm  products 
equivalent  to  foods  in  the  market  basket.     The  farnf-retail  spread--dif f erence  between  the  retail 
cost  and  farm  value--is  an  estimate  of  the  total  gross  margin  received  by  marketing  firms  for 
assembling,  processing,  transporting,  and  distributing  the  'products  in  the  market  basket. 
Indexes  may  be  converted  to  dollar  totals  by  multiplying  by  the  following  amounts  for  1967:  retail 
cost,  $1,080.64;  farm  value,  $419.07;  and  farm-retail  spread,  $661.57.    Quarterly  and  monthly  data 
are  annual  rates.     Additional  historical  data  are  published  in  Farm-Retail  Spreads  for  Food  Products, 
Misc.  Pub.  741,  January  1972.    _2/  Preliminary. 
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Figure  1 


Farm-Retail  Spreads 

The  upward  trend  in  marketing  margins 
accelerated  sharply  in  the  second  quarter  as  retail 
prices  failed  to  reflect  rapidly  decreasing  farm  prices. 
The  spread  between  the  retail  cost  and  the  farm  value 
of  the  market  basket  averaged  $1,033  (annual  rate), 
$90  or  9.6  percent  wider  than  in  the  first  quarter  of 
this  year.  Marketing  spreads  increased  for  most 
products,  but  increases  were  greatest  for  fats  and  oils 
products,  bakery  and  cereal  products,  and  fresh 
vegetables.  Spreads  for  both  poultry  and  eggs 
decreased. 

Compared  with  a  year  ago,  margins  taken  by  food 
marketing  firms  in  the  second  quarter  widened  25.6 
percent.  Margins  for  all  products  widened,  but 
increases  for  meat  products,  bakery  and  cereal 
products  and  fats  and  oils  products  were  greater  than 
the  average  increase.  In  contrast,  margins  for  poultry 
widened  least  with  a  3  percent  increase,  followed  by 
eggs  at  9  percent. 

Marketing  margins  spiraled  upward  each  month 
from  August  1973  to  June  1974  except  for  slight 
decreases  in  December  and  January.  In  August  of 
last  year,  marketing  spreads  were  severely  squeezed 


as  farm  prices  surged  up  following  the  end  of  the 
retail  price  freeze  (fig.  2).  Marketing  margins 
increased  an  unprecedented  36  percent  from  August 
to  June  as  marketing  firms  adjusted  margins 
following  the  price  freeze  and  attempted  to  cover 
rapidly  rising  costs  for  labor,  transportation,  energy, 
and  most  other  items  they  purchased.  Marketing 
spreads  in  the  second  quarter  of  this  year  were  58 
percent  higher  than  1967. 

Farmer's  Share 

Because  returns  to  farmers  dropped  sharply  in  the 
second  quarter  of  this  year  and  retail  prices  changed 
relatively  little,  the  farmer's  share  of  the  consumer's 
dollar  spent  in  retail  food  stores  dropped  to  40  cents  in 
this  period.  It  was  45  cents  in  both  the  previous 
quarter  and  in  the  second  quarter  of  1973.  During  the 
past  12  months,  the  farmer's  share  has  ranged  from 
52  cents  in  August  to  39  cents  in  June,  the  same  as  in 
1967. 

Outlook 

Retail  food  prices  may  continue  to  rise  in  the  second 
half  of  1974  although  at  a  slower  pace  than  during  the 
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Figure  2 


first  half  of  the  year  and  the  second  half  of  1973.  The 
extent  of  the  rise  depends  upon  the  strength  of  farm 
prices,  crop  harvests,  and  the  behavior  of  marketing 
margins.  Prices  for  other  than  domestically  produced 
foods,  such  as  coffee  and  imported  sugar,  may  show 
greater  increases  than  farm  foods. 

Following  the  large  increase  in  the  first  half  of  the 
year,  margins  may  be  squeezed  in  the  third  quarter  if 
farm  prices  strengthen  as  expected.  In  the  fourth 
quarter  returns  to  farmers  could  decrease  seasonally 
and  margins  may  again  widen  slightly.  For  the  year, 
marketing  margins  may  average  around  20  percent 
above  1973,  nearly  triple  the  increase  from  1972  to 
1973,  and  the  largest  increase  on  record.  Since 
margins  often  widen  when  farm  priceses  drop  and 
narrow  when  farm  prices  rise,  changes  in  the 
agricultural  outlook  as  1974's  production  becomes 
more  certain  could  affect  this  estimate.  Lower  food 
production  and  higher  farm  prices  than  expected 
would  likely  hold  the  increase  in  margins  for  the  year 
to  around  19  percent.  Conversely,  larger  supplies  and 
lower  farm  prices  could  result  in  larger  increase  in 
margins  for  the  year  of  around  22  percent.  Rising 
costs  for  fuel,  transportation,  packaging,  labor,  and 


other  items  purchased  by  marketing  firms  have  built 
a  higher  basic  cost  structure  into  the  food  marketing 
system,  but  overall  cost  increases  comparable  to 
those  occurring  last  fall  and  winter  are  not  expected 
during  the  remainder  of  1974. 

Commodity  Highlights 

Beef:  Retail  prices  for  Choice  beef  averaged  $1.34 
per  pound  in  the  second  quarter,  down  about  10.6 
cents  from  the  record  level  of  the  previous  quarter 
(table  3).This  decrease  resulted  from  a  decline  in  cattle 
prices,  due  to  increasing  supplies  of  red  meat  and 
poultry.  The  net  farm  value  of  the  quantity  of  live 
cattle  equivalent  to  the  retail  cuts  decreased  10.4 
cents  to  81.7  cents.  As  a  result  the  farm- retail  spread 
changed  little  firom  the  first  to  second  quarter. 

Compared  with  a  year  earlier,  retail  prices  for 
Choice  beef  averaged  about  1  cent  per  pound  lower  in 
the  second  quarter.  In  contrast,  the  farm  value  was 
down  11  cents.  Prices  for  Choice  steers  in  7 
Midwestern  markets  and  California  (used  in 
computing  the  gross  farm  value  for  Choice  beef) 
averaged  $39.81  per  hundredweight,  compared  with 
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Table  3. —Beef ,  pork,  and  lamb:     Retail  price,  carcass  value,  farm  value,  farm-retail  spread,  and 
farmer's  share  of  retail  price,  annually  1970-73,  quarterly  1973-74 


Gross  : 

Net 

■  Retail 

price 

Carcass 

farm 

Byproduct  : 

-retail 

spread 

f  ct  1.  utc  I.  o 

Date 

:    per  pound 

value 

value  : 

allowance  : 

value 

To  tal \ 

Carcass- 

:  Farm- 

1/ 

2/ 

3/ 

4/  : 

5/ 

retail 

:carcass 

Percent 

Beef 

Choice  grad 

e  6/ 

1970   

98 

.6 

68 

.3 

66. 

2 

4. 

7 

61.5 

37.1 

30 

.3 

6 

.8 

62 

104 

.3 

75 

.7 

72. 

3 

4. 

5 

0/  .0 

JD .  J 

28 

.  6 

7 

.9 

113 

.8 

80 

.1 

79. 

8 

7. 

4 

1, 1  /. 

33 

.7 

7 

.7 

135 

.5 

98 

.1 

100. 

0 

10. 

1 

tf3  .  D 

37 

.4 

8 

.2 

DO 

1973 

Jan. -Mar .   . . 

129 

.2 

95 

.2 

96. 

6 

9. 

4 

87.2 

42.0 

34 

.0 

8 

.0 

67 

Apr . -June  . . 

135 

.8 

100 

.2 

102. 

7 

10. 

0 

no  "7 

J    .  1 

35 

.6 

7 

.5 

DO 

July-Sept.  . 

141 

.8 

7/  105 

.6 

110. 

4 

11. 

6 

98 .8 

43 . 0 

36 

.2 

6 

.8 

/  0 

Oct . -Dec .   . . 

135 

.1 

92 

.2 

90. 

2 

9. 

5 

o  r\  "7 
HU .  / 

42 

.9 

11 

.5 

1974 

Jan. -Mar .   . . 

145 

.1 

104 

.0 

101. 

5 

9. 

4 

92.1 

53 .0 

41 

.1 

11 

.9 

63 

Apr . -June  . . 

134 

.5 

93 

.5 

89. 

0 

7. 

3 

81.7 

52.8 

41 

.0 

11 

.8 

61 

July-Sept.  . 

Oct. -Dec .   . . 

Pork  6/ 

1970   

78 

.0 

58 

.8 

42.8 

3. 

4 

39.4 

38.6 

19 

.2 

19 

.4 

51 

70 

.3 

52 

.1 

35. 

0 

2. 

7 

32.3 

38.0 

18 

.2 

19 

.8 

46 

1  n  "7  o 

83 

.2 

65 

.3 

51. 

2 

3. 

5 

kl  .1 

35  .5 

17 

.9 

17 

.  6 

57 

109 

.8 

87.3 

78. 

2 

6. 

7 

71.5 

38.3 

22 

.5 

15 

.8 

65 

1973 

Jan. -Mar .   . . 

98 

.1 

80.1 

68. 

4 

4. 

8 

63.6 

34.5 

18.0 

16 

.5 

65 

Apr . —June  . . 

103 

.1 

79 

.4 

70. 

8 

6. 

0 

64.8 

38.3 

23 

.7 

14 

.6 

63 

July-Sept.  . 

121 

.8 

101 

.7 

94. 

8 

8. 

7 

86.1 

35.7 

20.1 

15 

.6 

71 

Oct. —Dec .   . . 

116.1 

87 

.9 

78. 

9 

7. 

4 

71.5 

44.6 

28 

.2 

16 

.4 

62 

1974 

Jan. -Mar .   . . 

115 

.2 

82 

.3 

73. 

7 

7. 

7 

66.0 

49.2 

32 

.9 

16 

.3 

57 

Apr .-June  . . 

99 

.3 

66.4 

53. 

3 

5. 

4 

47,9 

51.4 

32 

.9 

18 

.5 

48 

Till   V*       C  nv«  4- 

Juiy— bept .  • 

uct ■ — Dec .   • . 

Lamb, 

Choice  grade 

1970   

105 

.5 

73 

.8 

65. 

1 

6. 

4 

58.7 

46.8 

31 

.7 

15 

.1 

56 

109 

.9 

75 

.1 

63. 

1 

5. 

9 

51 .2 

52.7 

34 

.8 

17 

.9 

52 

118 

.8 

79 

.7 

70. 

5 

7. 

5 

63.0 

55.8 

39 

.1 

16 

.7 

53 

1  n  "7  o 

134 

.3 

91 

.2 

86. 

6 

12. 

9 

13.1 

60.6 

43 

.1 

17 

.5 

55 

1973 

Jan. -Mar .   . . 

130 

.6 

89 

.3 

87. 

3 

12. 

7 

74.6 

56.0 

41 

.3 

14 

.7 

57 

Apr .-June  . . 

134 

.0 

89.5 

85. 

0 

13. 

3 

71.7 

62.3 

44 

.5 

17 

.8 

54 

July-Sept.  . 

139 

.7 

98 

.9 

90. 

7 

13. 

0 

11 .1 

62.0 

40 

.8 

21 

.2 

56 

Oct . —Dec .   . . 

132 

.7 

87 

.0 

83. 

6 

12. 

8 

70.8 

61.9 

45 

.7 

16 

.2 

53 

1974 

Jan. -Mar .   . . 

136 

.3 

102 

.0 

93. 

4 

12. 

5 

80.7 

55.6 

34 

.3 

21 

.3 

59 

Apr. -June  .. 

134 

.6 

103 

.0 

99. 

1 

14. 

7 

84.4 

50.2 

31 

.6 

18 

.6 

63 

July-Sept.  . 
Oct. -Dec.  .. 


1/  Estimated  weighted  average  price  of  retail  cuts.  21  For  quantity  equivalent  to  1  lb.  of  retail  cuts: 
Beef:     1.41  lb.  of  carcass  beef;  pork,  1.07  lb.  of  wholesale  cuts;  lamb,  1.18  lb.  of  carcass  lamb. 
31  Payment  to  farmer  for  quantity  of  live  animal  equivalent  to  1  lb.  of  retail  cuts:     Beef,  2.28  lb.; 
pork,  1.97  lb.;  lamb,  quantity  varies  by  months  from  2.42  lb.  in  May  to  2.48  lb.  in  October.  4_/  Portion 
of  gross  farm  value  attributed  to  edible  and  inedible  byproducts.  _5/  Gross  farm  value  minus  byproduct 
allowance.  ^/  Carcass  value,  farm  value,  and  spreads  have  been  revised,  1970  to  date.     See  note  in  this 
issue.  IJ  Includes  estimated  carcass  value  for  August  1973.     See  note  in  MTS  192. 
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$45.72  a  year  earlier.  Both  the  carcass- retail  and  the 
farm-carcass  components  of  the  farm-retail  spread 
increased  substantially — 5.3  cents  and  4.4  cents, 
respectively  (fig.  3). 

Pork:  Farm-retail  spreads  for  pork  continued  to 
increase  in  the  second  quarter  as  returns  to  farmers 
dropped  sharply.  The  net  farm  value  of  the  quantity 
of  live  hog  equivalent  to  a  pound-of  pork  sold  at  retail 
averaged  47.9  cents  in  the  second  quarter,  down  18.1 
cents  from  the  previous  quarter.  The  retail  price 
averaged  99.3  cents  per  pound,  down  15.9  cents.  As  a 
result,  marketing  margins  widened  another  2.2  cents 
to  51.4  cents.  All  of  this  increase  wes  in  the  farm- 
wholesale  component  which  includes  the  packer's 
margin.  Pork  margins  declined  sharply  in  June  but 
were  substantially  above  year  earlier  levels  (fig.  4). 

Although  the  retail  price  for  pork  cuts  in  the  second 
quarter  averaged  3.8  cents  per  pound  below  year 
earlier  levels,  the  farm-retail  spread  widened  13.1 
cents.  Thus,  retail  prices  for  pork  cuts  only  partially 
reflected  the  sharp  decrease  in  hog  prices  from  last 
year. 

Note:  Beef  and  Pork  Price  Spread  Revisions 

Farm  and  wholesale  values  used  to  compute  price 
spreads  for  beef  and  pork  have  been  revised  to  reflect 


increases  in  transportation  costs  and  other  farmer 
marketing  costs  from  1970  to  date  (tables  3, 18,  and 
19).  The  revision  slightly  lowers  net  farm  values  and 
increases  carcass  values  for  beef  and  wholesale  value 
for  pork.  Transportation  costs  and  other  farmer- 
marketing  costs  are  deducted  from  market  prices  to 
obtain  the  farm  value.  The  amount  of  the  decrease  in 
farm  value  ranged  from  0. 1  cent  in  1971  to  0.4  cent  in 
1974  for  both  beef  and  pork.  The  increase  in  carcass 
value  for  beef  ranged  from  0.1  cent  in  1972  to  0.4  cent 
in  1974.  Similarly,  the  increase  in  the  wholesale 
values  of  pork  cuts  ranged  from  0.1  cent  in  1971  to  0.5 
cent  in  1974. 

The  increase  in  the  carcass  value  of  beef  and 
wholesale  value  of  pork  slightly  reduces  the  carcass- 
to-retail  spread  for  beef  and  the  wholesale-to-retail 
spread  for  pork.  In  contrast,  the  revision  in  net  farm 
values  and  revision  in  carcass  and  wholesale  values 
increases  the  farm-carcass  spread  for  beef  and  farm- 
wholesale  spread  for  pork.  Overall,  the  revisions 
widened  the  total  farm-to- retail  spread  for  both  beef 
and  pork  by  the  amount  of  the  change  in  farm  values. 
These  revisions  do  not  change  the  portion  of  these 
spreads  that  comprise  the  packers'  or  retailers' 
margin. 

Fresh  Vegetables:  Retail  prices  for  fresh  vegetables 
in  the  second  quarter  averaged  16  percent  higher 
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Figure  3 
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PRICE  SPREADS  FOR  PORK 
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Figure  4 


than  a  year  earlier.  Marketing  margins  widened 
about  25  percent.  But  farm  values  increased  only  3 
percent. 

Two  vegetables  in  relatively  short 
supply — potatoes  and  tomatoes — contributed  most  to 
the  rise  in  prices  and  margins  for  fresh  vegetables 
from  a  year  earlier.  Retail  prices  for  potatoes 
averaged  $2.24  for  10-pounds  in  the  second  quarter, 
up  83  cents  from  a  year  earlier.  The  farm  value  was  up 
about  30  cents  to  an  average  of  82  cents,  but  the  farm- 
retail  spread  for  potatoes  widened  about  53  cents  to 
an  average  of  $1.42.  The  retail  price  for  fresh 
tomatoes  averaged  58  cents  per  pound  in  the  second 
quarter,  almost  12  cents  more  than  a  year  earlier.  The 
farm  value  increased  about  4  cents,  but  marketing 
spreads  widened  almost  8  cents.  In  contrast, 
although  the  farm-retail  price  spread  for  lettuce 
widened  in  the  second  quarter,  the  retail  price  was  5 
cents  per  head  lower  than  a  year  ago,  partly  reflecting 
a  decline  in  farm  prices  (table  4). 

Dairy  Products:  Dairy  products  are  usually  a 
stabilizing  influence  on  movements  in  market  basket 
statistics.  However,  the  retail  cost  of  dairy  products 
in  the  second  quarter  averaged  26  percent  above  year 
earlier  levels.  About  three-fifths  of  the  rise  was 


contributed  by  a  31-percent  increase  in  returns  to 
farmers.  A  22-percent  increase  in  marketing  margins 
accounted  for  the  remaining  portion  of  the  rise. 

Bread:  The  retail  price  of  a  1-pound  loaf  of  white 
bread  was  34.4  cents  in  the  second  quarter  of  1974,  up 
1.6  cents  from  the  first  quarter  and  8.2  cents  above  a 
year  ago.  The  large  increase  in  prices  the  past  year 
was  equal  to  the  totgJ  increase  between  1955  and  1973 
and  reflected  both  higher  ingredient  costs  and  higher 
marketing  charges  (table  5). 

For  years,  farm  value  of  wheat  and  other 
ingredients  did  not  change  much  more  than  a  cent  a 
loaf.  But  from  late  1972,  farm  vgdue  of  ingredients 
trended  sharply  up  to  a  peak  of  8.8  cents  a  loaf  in 
February  1974,  compared  with  3.5  cents  in  1971,  the 
highest  level  between  1950  and  1971.  Since  February, 
farm  values  have  trended  down  and  in  April-June 
averaged  6.2  cents. 

Until  about  1972,  increases  in  marketing  spreads 
just  about  accounted  for  bread  price  increases. 
Widening  spreads  continue  to  play  significant  roles 
in  pushing  up  bread  prices,  but  price  spreads  at 
various  marketing  levels  have  not  followed  the  same 
pattern. 

The  baker's  price  spread  for  baking,  selling  and 
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Table  4  .--Changes  in  retail  price,  farm  value,  and  farm-retail  spread  for  selected 

market  basket  foods,  second  quarter  1974, 

■ 

:  :  Change  from:  :  :  :  Change  from:  

Item                  :              :  Previous  :      Year        :  :              :  Previous  :  Year 
 :  ^974     .     quarter  :  ago   quarter  :  ago 

:  Cents        Percent        Percent     :  :  Cents        Percent  Percent 


Butter,  pound  \\     Cheese,  American,  %  pound 


Retail  price   :    93.6         -4.0  9.9  75.3  3.7  28.9 

Farm  value   :    52.1        -21.3  1.6  34.3        -12.1  26.1 

Farm-retail  spread   :    41.5         32.6  22.4        ::    41.0         22.0  31.4 


Milk,  sold  in  stores,  :: 

 %  gallon  ::      Chicken,  frying,  pound 


Retail  price   :    80.1  3.4  28.0        ::    53.0         -9.2  -9.1 

Farm  value  ,  :    43.4  1.9  34.0        ::     28.7        -11.7  -14.1 

Farm-retail  spread   :     36.7  5.2  21.5  24.3         -6.2  -2.4 


Eggs,  large  grade  A,  dozen  Corn  flakes,  12  ounces 


Retail  price  ..o.  :     68.5        -24.7  -0.6        ::     38.9  6.9  21.9 

Farm  value   ......:    43.9        -31.6  -4.6        :  :      4.3         -4.4  34.4 

Farm-retail  spread  ....:     24.6         -8.2  7.4  34.6  8.5  20.6 


Apples,  pound  .*  .*  Oranges,  dozen 


Retail  price   :    35.0  8.7  12.9  108.3  3.4  6.1 

Farm  value   :     12.6  15.6  -3.1        :  :     24.0         -5.1  9.6 

Farm-retail  spread  22.4  5.2  24.4        ::    84.3  6.2  5.1 


Lettuce,  head  ']  Tomatoes,  pound 


Retail  price   o....;    45.2         32.2  -9.6        ::     58.2         -1.0  24.4 

Farm  value  »  :     13.3  20.9  -40.6  23.5  14.1  18.7 

Farm-retail  spread  ...•:     31.9         37.5  15.6  34.7  -9.2  28.5 


Retail  price  :    25.5  .8  2.0  53.9         11.1  57.6 

Farm  value   :      9.2  1.1  10.8        ■ 22.8  .9  78.1 

Farm-retail  spread   :     16.3  .6  -2.4  31.1  20.1  45.3 


Potatoes,  10  pounds  \[      Peas,  frozen,  10  ounces 


Retail  price  :  223.5         36.4  58.5  25.8  2.0  9.8 

Farm  value  •  :     81.8  29,8  56.7        :        4.2  0  10.5 

Farm-retail  spread  141,7         40.4  59.6        ::     21.6  2.4  9.6 


1/  Data  for  additional  foods  are  shown  in  tables  at  back  of  this  report. 
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Table  5.— White  pan  bread:     Retail  price,  marketing  spreads,  and  farm  value 
per  1-pound  loaf,  selected  periods,  1950-1974 


Period 


Retail 
price 
1/ 


Retail 
spread 
2/ 


Baker 
whole- 
saler 
spread  3/ 


Miller ' s 
flour 
spread 
■4/ 


Other 
spreads 
5/ 


Farm  value 


All 
ingred- 
ients 6/ 


Wbeat 
11 


Cents 


1950 

14.3 

2.6 

7.0 

0.6 

1.1 

3.0 

2.4 

1955 

17.4 

2.6 

9.4 

.7 

1.5 

3.2 

2.7 

1960  ...: 

19.8 

3.8 

10.9 

.8 

1.5 

2.8 

2.3 

1965 

20.8 

4.2 

11.2 

.6 

1.6 

3.2 

2.6 

1970 

24.2 

5.6 

12.8 

.5 

1.9 

3.4 

2.6 

1971  ...: 

24.8 

5.4 

13.6 

.6 

1.7 

3.5 

2.6 

1972 

24.7 

'f.6 

13.8 

.6 

1.9 

3.8 

2.8 

1973 

27.6 

5.4 

14.0 

1.0 

1.7 

5.5 

4.1 

1973:  : 

I   : 

25.1 

4.7 

13.4 

.9 

1.5 

4.6 

3.4 

II   : 

26.2 

5.3 

13.5 

.7 

1.9 

4.8 

3.6 

III  ; 

27.7 

5.3 

13.6 

1.0 

1.9 

5.9 

4.5 

IV   : 

31.3 

6.1 

15.5 

1.3 

1.8 

6.6 

5.1 

1974:  : 

I   : 

32.8 

5.8 

15.4 

1.3 

2.0 

8.3 

6.4 

II  : 

34.4 

6.1 

18.1 

.8 

3.2 

6.2 

4.5 

III  ...: 

IV  : 

Jan,  ,..: 

31.9 

5.6 

15.4 

1.1 

1.6 

8.2 

6.4 

Feb.  ...: 

32.5 

5.6 

14.7 

1.3 

2.1 

8.8 

6.9 

Mar .   . . , : 

34.0 

6.2 

16.1 

1.6 

2.3 

7.8 

5.9 

Apr. 

34.3 

6.2 

18.0 

1.0 

2.6 

6.5 

4.7 

May  . . . . : 

34.3 

6.0 

18.7 

.5 

3.2 

5.9 

4.2 

June  . . . 

34.7 

6.2 

17.7 

.9 

3.8 

6.1 

4.5 

\J  Based  on  monthly  prices  reported  by  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.     IJ  Spread 
between  retail  and  wholesale  prices.     3^/  Spread  between  wholesale  price  of 
bread  and  cost  to  baker  of  all  ingredients.     4/  Spread  between  mill  sales 
value  of  flour  and  cost  of  wheat  to  miller.     5J  Charges  for  transporting, 
handling,  merchandising  farm  ingredients;  processing  non-wheat  farm  ingredients 
and  cost  to  baker  of  non-farm  ingredients.     6^/  Returns  to  farmers  for  wheat, 
lard,  shortening,  nonfat  dry  milk  and  sugar  used  in  a  1-pound  loaf.     Ij  Returns 
to  farmers  for  wheat,  less  imputed  value  of  millfeed  by-products.  Between 
July  1,  1964  and  June  30,  1973,  it  includes  value  of  commercial  wheat  marketing 
certificate  (70  cents  a  bushel  from  July  1,  1964-June  30,  1965  and  75  cents 
thereafter) . 
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distributing  bread  accounts  for  about  50  percent  of 
the  retail  price,  and  has  been  the  most  important 
element  affecting  the  level  and  change  in  bread 
prices.  However,  the  baker's  margin  was  held  down 
and  squeezed  during  1973  and  was  the  main  reason 
why  retail  prices  increased  so  little  in  1972  and  early 
1973.  Then  between  the  second  quarter  of  1973  and 


1974,  the  baker's  spread  increased  4.6  cents, 
accounting  for  more  than  half  the  increase  in  bread 
prices  during  this  period. 

Retail,  miller's,  and  other  spreads  also  have 
increased.  Recently,  the  miller's  spread  tends  to  vary 
with  farm  value  of  wheat,  rising  to  a  record  this  year 
as  farm  prices  of  wheat  rose  to  record  levels. 
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THE  BILL  FOR  MARKETING  FARM-FOOD  PRODUCTS 

By 

Terry  L.  Crawford 


ABSTRACT 

The  marketing  bill — an  estimate  of  all  costs  and  profits  incurred  in  transporting, 
processing,  and  distributing  farm- food  products — totaled  $82.3  billion  in  1973,  up  5  percent 
over  1972.  This  was  about  equal  to  the  average  increase  of  the  past  10  years.  Among  major 
cost  components,  labor  accounted  for  almost  half  of  the  bill;  packaging  materials,  12  percent; 
and  transportation,  7  percent.  Corporate  firms  derived  $4.6  billion  in  before-tax  profits  from 
marketing  farm  foods  in  1973,  almost  6  percent  of  the  bill.  Marketing  costs  and  profits  of 
processors  were  $28.1  billion,  more  than  a  third  of  the  total  marketing  bill.  Costs  and  profits 
of  other  agencies  were  $23.6  billion  for  retailing,  $18.9  billion  for  eating  places,  and  $11.7 
billion  for  wholesalers.  Consumer  expenditures  for  farm  food  products  rose  13  percent  to 
$132.2  billion  in  1973.  Farmers  received  $49.9  billion  for  farm-food  products,  29  percent  more 
than  in  1972. 

KEYWORDS:  Marketing  costs,  food  costs,  farm  value,  food  expenditures. 
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The  marketing  bill  is  an  estimate  of  the  total  cost  of 
transporting,  processing,  and  distributing  U.S.  farm- 
originated  foods  purchased  by  civilian  consumers.  It 
is  the  difference  between  consumer  expenditures  and 
farm  value  (fig.  5).  The  marketing  bill  statistics 
show  the  distribution  of  consumer  expenditures 
between  the  marketing  system  and  farmers  and  the 
distribution  of  marketing  costs  among  commodity 
groups,  marketing  agencies,  and  individual  cost 
components. ' 

This  article  presents  consumer  expenditures,  farm 
value,  and  the  marketing  bill  for  U.S.  farm  foods  in 
1973.  Data  are  analyzed  by  commodity  group,  factors 
affecting  the  rise  in  the  bill,  and  cost  components. 

Consumer  Expenditures 

Consumer  expenditures  for  farm  foods  represent 
the  market  value  of  foods  originating  on  U.S.  farms 
and  purchased  by  or  for  civilian  consumers  in  this 
country.  In  1973,  civilian  consumers  spent  $132.2 


'For  further  information  see,  "Major  Statistical  Series  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture:  How  They  are 
Constructed  and  Used,"  Volume  4,  Agricultural  Marketing 
Costs  and  Charges,  Agri.  Handbook-365,  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture. 


Figure  5 

billion  on  foods  originating  on  U.S.  farms,  13  percent 
more  than  in  1972  (table  6).  The  increase  in 
expenditures  reflected  an  increase  of  $11.2  billion  in 
farm  value  and  $3.9  billion  in  the  marketing  bill. 
Included  in  the  total  are  expenditures  for  food  in 
retail  stores,  costs  of  food  purchased  in  restaurants 
and  other  away-from-home  eating  establishments, 
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Table  6. --Marketing  bill,  farm  value,  and  consumer  expenditures  for  domestic 

farm-food  products  bought  by  civilians,  1947-73 


Year 

:  Expenditures 

:  y 

:    Marketing  bill 

:     Farm  value 
:  2/ 

Billion  dollars 

1947   

•  ••••• 

:  41.9 

22.6 

19.3 

1948   

•  ••••• 

:  44.8 

24.9 

19.9 

1949   



:  43.4 

26.0 

17.4 

1950   



:  44.0 

26.0 

18.0 

1951   



:  49.2 

28.7 

20.5 

1952   

:  50.9 

30.5 

20.4 

1953   



:  51.0 

31.5 

19.5 

1954   



:  51.1 

32.3 

18.8 

1955   



:  53.1 

34.4 

18.7 

1956   



:  55.5 

36.3 

19.2 

1957   

:  58.3 

37.9 

20.4 

1958   

:  61.0 

39.6 

21.4 

1959   

:  63.6 

42.4 

21.2 

1960   

:  66.9 

44.6 

22.3 

1961   

:  68.7 

45.7 

23.0 

1962   

:  71.3 

47.6 

23.7 

1963   

:  74.0 

49.9 

24.1 

1964   

:  77.5 

52.6 

24.9 

1965   

:  81.1 

54.0 

27.1 

1966   

:  86.9 

57.1 

29.8 

1967   

:  89.2 

60.4 

28.8 

1968   

:  93.9 

63.5 

30.4 

1969   

,           yo .  o 

7 

1970   

:  106.0 

71.2 

34.8 

1971   

:  110.7 

75.4 

35.3 

1972   

117.1 

78.4 

38.7 

1973  3/  

•  ••••'«• 

132.2 

82.3 

49.9 

1_/  Consumer  expenditures  for  domestic  farm-food  products;  excluded  are 
expenditures  for  imported  foods,  fish, and  other  foods  not  originating  on  U.S. 
farms,  alcoholic  beverages,  food  consumed  on  farms  where  produced,  and  mili- 
tary food  purchases.     Foods  are  valued  at  retail  store  prices  except  food  sold 
in  the  form  of  meals  and  those  sold  at  less  than  retail  prices  which  are 
valued  at  the  point  of  sale. 

2^1  The  farm  value  is  the  gross  return  to  farmers  for  products  equivalent  to 
those  sold  to  consumers.     Values  of  inedible  byproducts,  nonfood  products,  and 
exports  are  not  included. 

^/  Preliminary. 
Note:     Beginning  with  1960,  estimates  are  for  50  States, 
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CONSUMER  FOOD  EXPENDITURES,  MARKETING  BILL,  AND 
FARM  VALUE  AS  A  PROPORTION  OF  DISPOSABLE  INCOME 
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and  the  value  of  food  served  by  schools,  hospitals, 
and  other  institutions. 

Expenditures  for  meat  products  rose  over  12 
percent  in  1973.  Although  supplies  of  meat  products 
were  down  in  1973,  increased  demand  and  rising 
meat  prices  combined  to  substantially  increase 
expenditures.  Increased  meat  expenditures 
accounted  for  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  total  increase 
in  consumer  expenditures  for  food  in  1973  (tables  7) 
and  8).  Prices  for  meat  products  averaged  17  percent 
higher  last  year  than  in  1972.  The  quantity  of  pork 
available  for  purchase  dropped  10  percent  from  1972 
to  near  the  level  of  the  late  1960's.  Beef  purchases 
were  down  6  percent,  reflecting  lower  beef  slaughter: 
Fruit  and  vegetable  expenditures  rose  about  13 
percent  in  1973,  due  to  higher  prices.  The  quantity  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  available  for  purchase  declined. 

Dairy  product  expenditures  rose  over  7  percent  in 
1973  although  the  quantity  of  dairy  products 
dropped  slightly.  Higher  prices  accounted  for  all  the 
increase  in  expenditures. 

Poultry  and  egg  product  expenditures  rose  34 
percent  in  1973,  the  largest  relative  increase  of  any 
group.  A  3.3  percent  decrease  in  volume  of  poultry 
products,  coupled  with  short  supplies  of  red  meat,  led 
to  substantially  higher  prices  and  expenditures  for 
poultry. 

Bakery  product  expenditures  rose  9  percent,  and 
the  market  value  of  grain  mill  products  increased  24 
percent  last  year.  The  increases  in  expenditures  for 
bakery  and  grain  mill  products  were  attributed  to 
higher  prices.  Retail  prices  for  these  products 
increased  11  percent  in  1973,  reflecting  rising  farm 
prices  of  wheat  following  record  export  shipments. 

Expenditures  for  other  food  products,  including 
fats  and  oils  and  sugar  and  confectionery  products, 
increased  slightly  less  than  all  food  expenditures. 
The  quantity  of  these  foods  available  for  purchase 
declined  slightly. 

Expenditures  for  U.S.  farm  foods  accounted  for  14.6 
percent  of  personal  disposable  income  in  1973, 
unchanged  from  1972  (table  9).  The  marketing  bill 
share  decreased  to  9.1  percent.  Farm  value  of  U.S. 
farm  foods  amounted  to  5.5  percent  of  disposable 
income,  up  from  4.8  percent  in  1972.  With  the 
exception  of  last  year,  the  proportion  of  disposable 
income  spent  for  farm  foods  had  declined  steadily 
since  1960.  The  long-term  decline  was  shared  between 
both  the  farm  value  and  the  marketing  bill  (fig.  6). 


Farm  Value 

Farmers  received  $49.9  billion  for  farm  food 
products  in  1973,  up  29  percent  from  1972,  which 
accounted  for  three-fourths  of  the  increase  in 
consumer  expenditures  for  farm  foods  in  1973.  The 
meat  product  group  accounted  for  a  third  of  the 


Figure  6 


increase  in  total  farm  value,  due  largely  to  higher 
returns  for  beef  and  pork.  Other  product  groups  also 
showed  larger  farm  values.  The  poultry  product 
group  had  the  second  largest  total  dollar  gain  in  farm 
value. 

Most  of  the  rise  in  total  farm  value  was  due  to 
higher  farm  prices.  Output  of  many  products  showed 
little  change  or  declined  from  1972.  Overall,  the  farm 
price-weighted  volume  index  of  farm  foods  marketed 
declined  3.3  percent  in  1973.  This  decline,  coupled 
with  strong  demestic  demand  fueled  by  rising 
personal  incomes,  sent  prices  for  U.S.  farm  foods  up 
sharply  and  raised  farm  value  $11.2  billion,  the 
largest  increase  since  the  beginning  of  the  annual 
ERS  series  in  1947.  The  percentage  increase  in  farm 
value  was  double  the  largest  previous  increase  of  14 
percent  in  1951. 

The  farm  values  of  poultry  and  eggs  and  of  grain 
mill  and  bakery  products  each  increased  over  50 
percent  in  1973,  the  most  of  major  food  groups.  Dairy 
product  returns  increased  the  least  at  15  percent. 
Farm  values  of  fruits  and  vegetables  and  meats  were 
about  a  fourth  higher  in  1973  than  a  year  earlier. 
Other  food  products,  which  include  fat  and  oil 
products,  sugar,  and  confectionery  items  also 
increased  at  a  much  faster  rate  than  in  the  past, 
reaching  $4.8  billion  in  1973. 

Marketing  Bill 

The  bill  for  marketing  farm  food  products — the 
difference  between  consumer  expenditures  and  farm 
value — amounted  to  $82.3  billion  in  1973,  up 5  percent 
from  1972.  This  increase  was  more  than  the  annual 
increase  in  1972  but  was  about  equal  to  the  average 
annual  increase  for  the  past  11  years.  The  marketing 
bill  for  all  7  food  groups  increased: 
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Meat  products  had  the  largest  marketing  bill 
among  the  commodity  groups,  $20.1  billion,  followed 
closely  by  fruit  and  vegetable  products  (fig.  7). 
Marketing  charges  for  meat  and  fruits  and 
vegetables  accounted  for  almost  half  of  the  total 
marketing  bill.  Dairy  products,  bakery  products,  and 
the  other  food  group  each  account  for  around  one- 
eighth  of  the  bill.  Poultry  and  grain  mill  products 
made  up  the  rest. 


$  BIL. 


MARKETING  BILL  AND  FARM  VALUE 
BY  PRODUCT  GROUP,  1973 
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Figure  7 


Factors  Behind  Marketing  Bill  Increase:  Increases 
in  the  marketing  bill  over  the  years  have  been  due  to 
growth  in  volume  of  food  marketed,  increases  in 
marketing  services,  and  the  cost  of  performing  these 
services.  Changes  in  the  volume  of  food  are  the  result 
of  growth  in  population  and  shifts  in  the  mix  of  per 
capita  consumption.  Increased  marketing  services 
involve  the  use  of  more  highly  prepared  foods,  such  as 
convenience  foods,  and  more  eating  out.  Increased 
costs  of  marketing  services  reflect  rising  costs  of 
inputs  such  as  labor  and  packaging  materials. 

Increased  costs  of  marketing  services  accounted  for 
all  of  last  year's  increase  of  $3.9  billion  in  the 
marketing  bill.  This  was  the  second  time  the  cost  of 
providing  marketing  services  accounted  for  all  the 
growth  in  the  marketing  bill.  Normally,  there  are 
increases  in  marketing  charges  for  handling 
additional  volume  and  minor  increases  in  the  bill  for 
additional  marketing  services  per  unit  of  product. 


However,  in  1973,  the  volume  of  food  marketed  fell 
short  of  1972  levels. 

Increased  costs  of  marketing  services  accounted  for 
slightly  over  half  of  the  increase  in  the  marketing  bill 
between  1961  and  1973  (fig.  8).  Costs  of  marketing 
larger  quantities  of  food  accounted  for  a  third  of  the 
growth  in  the  marketing  bill  during  1961-73.  Food 
marketings  rose  20  percent  during  this  period, 
slightly  more  than  the  rise  in  population.  Increased 
marketing  services  per  unit  of  product  accounted  for 
the  smallest  share  of  the  bill's  increase  since  1961, 
about  one-seventh.  Changes  in  costs  of  providing 
marketing  services  and  the  increased  demand  for 
services  reflect  changes  in  economic  conditions.  Both 
costs  and  demand  have  risen  substantially  during 
recent  years  of  general  price  inflation  and.  growth  in 
real  incomes.  In  addition,  there  has  been  a  steady 
increase  in  the  volume  of  food  marketed,  except  for 
last  year,  due  both  to  population  increases  and  the 
shift  to  greater  consumption  of  higher  valued  food 
items  such  as  meats. 


FACTORS  IN  RISE  OF  MARKETING  IIIL,  1961-72 


SBIL 


T  OF  AGRICULTURE 


ECONOMIC  RESEARCH  SERVIC 


Figure  8 


Cost  Cpnponents  of  the  Marketing  Bill 

Labor.  Labor  costs  for  marketing  domestic  farm 
food  products,  nearly  half  of  the  marketing  bill, 
totaled  $40.3  biUion  in  1 973— up  7. 2  percent  from  1 972 
(table  10).  Labor  costs  incurred  by  processors, 
wholesalers,  retailers,  and  away-from-home  eating 
establishments  increased  at  an  annual  rate  of  6 
percent  over  the  last  decade.  Labor  employed  in  food 
retailing  and  away-from-home  eating 
establishments  accounted  for  slightly  over  hailf  of 
total  labor  costs  in  1973.  Labor  in  food  processing 
a'ccounted  for  about  a  third.  The  remaining  labor  cost 
was  for  wholesaling. 

Labor  cost  includes  wages  and  salaries  of 
employees,  wage  supplements,  and  tips  received  by 
food  service  employees.  Labor  cost  accounted  for  49 
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Table  9.  --Consumer  expenditures,  marketing  bill,  and  farm  value  for  domestic 
farm-food  products  as  a  proportion  of  disposable  income,  1958-73. 


Year 


Disposable 
personal 
income 


U.  S.  farm  foods 


Consumer 
expenditures 


Marketing 
bill 


Farm 
value 


Billion  dollars 


1958    : 

318.8 

61.0 

39.6 

21.4 

1959    : 

337.3 

63.6 

42.4 

21.2 

1960    : 

350.0 

66.9 

44.6 

22.3 

1961   : 

364.4 

68.7 

45.7 

23.0 

1962    : 

385.3 

71.3 

47.6 

23.7 

/.  r\/i 
^•U'+ .  o 

/H-  .  u 

/i  Q  Q 

9/i  1 
^'f  .  i 

1964    : 

438.1 

77.5 

52.6 

24.9 

1965    : 

473.2 

81.1 

54.0 

27.1 

1966    : 

511.9 

86.9 

57.1 

29.8 

1967    : 

546.3 

89.2 

60.4 

28.8 

1968    : 

591.0 

93.9 

63.5 

30.4 

1969   

634.4 

98.8 

65.1 

33.7 

1970    : 

691.7 

106.0 

71.2 

34.8 

1971   

746.4 

110.7 

75.4 

35.3 

802.5 

117.1 

78.4 

38.7 

903.7 

132.2 

82.3 

49.9 

Percent  of  personal 

disposable  income 

— 

19.1 

12.4 

6.7 

— 

18.9 

12.6 

6.3 

1960   

— 

19.1 

12.7 

6.4 

1961   

18.8 

12.5 

6.3 

18.5 

12.4 

6.1 

1963   

18.3 

12.3 

6.0 

1964   

17.7 

12.0 

5.7 

1965   

17.1 

11.4 

5.7 

1966   

17.0 

11.2 

5.8 

1967   

16.3 

11.0 

5.3 

1968   

15.9 

10.8 

5.1 

1969   

15.6 

10.3 

5.3 

1970   

15.3 

10.3 

5.0 

1971   

14.8 

10.1 

4.7 

1972   

14.6 

9.8 

4.8 

1973   

14.6 

9.1 

5.5 

—  =  not  applicable. 
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Table  10. — Cost  components  of  the  marketing  bill  for  farm  foods,  1959-73 


■  Rail 
\  trans 

,  ^      ,    :  Corporate  profits  : 

Year 

Labor 

y 

:  Packaging 
:  materials 

sportation  \  Before  \ 
Lj               _  taxes 

After  ; 
taxes 

Business 
taxes  3/ 

Billion  dollars 

1959 

•  •  • 

18  .o 

5.5 

4.0  2.1 

1.0 

1  o 

1.2 

1960 

•  •  • 

1  Q  n 

J. 4 

4.1  2.1 

.  9 

i.  J 

1961 

•  •  • 

1  Q  ft 

c  o 
5.8 

4.2  2.3 

1.1 

1  /• 
1.4 

1962 

20,8 

6,1 

4.1  2,3 

1.1 

1.0 

1963 

•  •  • 

5.9 

4.2  2.4 

1.2 

1  "7 

1./ 

1964 

•  •  • 

1 

0.0 

4.3  2.8 

1  1 

1.4 

1  O 

1,8 

1965 

/I  o 

0,2 

4.2  3.0 

1.6 

2.1 

1966 

•  •  • 

OA  C 

zq-,  o 

0,8 

4.2  3.4 

1.8 

2.2 

1967 

•  •  • 

o  c  c\ 

25,9 

T  O 

7.2 

4.3  3.4 

1.8 

2.3 

1968 

•  •  • 

O  O  A 

28.0 

7.8 

4.5  3.6 

1.8 

2.0 

1969 

30.4 

8.0 

4.6  3.6 

1.6 

2.6 

1970 

•  •  • 

32.3 

8.5 

5.2  3,6 

1.6 

2.9 

1971 

•  •  • 

34.5 

9.0 

fin  ^7 

1  7 

3.1 

1972 

•  •  • 

37  6 

9  U 
7  •  *+ 

D.J-  J.J 

1  7 

3  2 
J .  ^ 

1973  4/. 

40,3 

10.0 

6  1                       Zt  ft 

3  3 
J .  J 

:     Repairs ,  : 

Deprecia- • 

Rent    :  Advertis 

-:  bad  debts,  :  Interest 

:  Other 

local 

tion 

(net)  : 

ing 

•   contrxDU—     .      v.nci. ) 
\      tions  : 

Billion  dollars 

1959 

•  •  • 

i.4 

1.1 

1.2 

0.7  0.2 

6.2 

42,4 

1960 

1.5 

1.1 

1.3 

.7  .2 

7.2 

44, 0 

1961 

•  •  • 

1  c 

1.2 

1.4 

.8  .3 

6.8 

45,7 

1962 

1  Q 

i.o 

1.4 

1.6 

.8  .3 

6.8 

47,0 

1963 

•  •  • 

1  Q 

1.8 

1.4 

1.7 

.9  .3 

8.3 

/.  Q  ft 

4y,y 

1964 

•  •  • 

1  Q 

1.  y 

1.5 

1,7 

1.0  .3 

9.2 

CO  c 

52,0 

1965 

•  •  • 

^.0 

1.6 

1.9 

1.1  .4 

8.2 

C/.  A 

54,0 

1966 

•  •  • 

2.2 

1.8 

2.0 

1.1  .4 

8.4 

57. 1 

1967 

•  •  • 

2.2 

1.8 

2.0 

11  f 

1.1  .6 

9.6 

60.4 

1968 

•  •  • 

2.1 

2.0 

1.8 

1.2  .8 

9.1 

63.5 

1969 

2,2 

2.1 

1,9 

1.3  .9 

7.5 

65, 1 

1970 

2.5 

2.3 

2,0 

1.5  1.1 

9.3 

71,2 

1971 

•  •  • 

2.6 

2.4 

2.1 

1.6  1.2 

9.2 

75,4 

1972 

•  •  • 

2.8 

2.5 

2.2 

1.7  1.2 

8,2 

78,4 

1973  4/. 

2.9 

2.7 

2,3 

1.7  1.3 

7.1 

82,3 

\J    Includes  supplements  to  .wages  and  salaries  such  as  social  security  and  unemploy- 
ment Insurance  taxes  and  health  Insurance  premlvmis.    Also  Includes  Imputed  earnings  of 
proprietors,  partners,  and  family  workers  not  receiving  stated  remuneration. 
IJ  Includes  charges  for  heating  and  refrigeration.    Does  not  include  local  hauling 
charges.    3^/  Includes  property,  social  security,  unemployment  insurance.  State  income, 
and  franchise  taxes,  license  fees,  and  other  fees,  but  does  not  Include  Federal 
income  tax.    4/  Preliminary,    5/  Includes  foodservice  in  schools,  colleges,  hospitals, 
and  other  institutions  and  utilities,  fuel,  promotion,  local  for-hlre  transportation, 
water  transportation,  and  insurance. 
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Table   1 1 . --Indexes  of  labor  cost  for  marketing  farm-food  products,  1959-73 


Year 

Total 
labor 
cost 

:  Man- 
:  hours 

:     Hourly  : 
:     labor  : 
:     cost  I./  : 

Unit  : 
labor  : 
cost  ^/ : 

Retail  price- 
weighted 
volume  index 

1967=100 

1959   

73 

102 

71 

87 

84 

1960   

76 

102 

75 

87 

87 

1961   

77 

99 

77 

87 

88 

1962   

80 

98 

82 

89 

90 

1963   

82 

97 

84 

89 

92 

1964   

•  85 

98 

87 

89 

96 

1965   

•  90 

99 

91 

94 

96 

1966   

•  95 

100 

95 

97 

98 

1967   

•  100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1968   „  

•  108 

101 

107 

106 

102 

1969   

•  117 

103 

114 

113 

104 

1970   

•  125- 

102 

123 

118 

106 

1971   

:  133 

103 

129 

122 

109 

1972   

:  145 

105 

140 

131 

110 

1973  3/  : 

156 

105 

151 

147 

106 

1/  Hourly  labor  cost  is  the  quotient  of  the  indexes  of  total  labor  cost 
and  man-hours  worked. 

2_l  Unit  labor  cost  is  the  quotient  of  the  indexes  of  total  labor  cost  and 
the  retail  price-weighted  volume  index.     The  volume  index  of  farm  food  pro- 
ducts is  constructed  by  weighting  the  quantities  consumed  on  a  retail  weight 
basis  by  1957-59  average  retail  prices. 

_3/  Preliminary. 


percent  of  the  marketing  bill  in  1973,  compared  with 
48  percent  in  1972,  and  43  percent  a  decade  ago 
(fig.  9). 

The  increase  in  labor  costs  in  1973  came  from 
increases  in  both  hourly  labor  costs  and  total  man- 
hours  worked  by  employees  of  food  marketing  firms. 
Hourly  labor  costs  in  food  marketing  increased  7.9 
percent  from  1972  to  1973,  slightly  more  than  the 
average  annual  increase  of  7.2  percent  over  the 
previous  5  years  (table  11). 

Unit  labor  costs  rose  12  percent  in  1973,  reflecting 
the  rise  in  hourly  labor  costs  and  a  decline  in 
productivity.  The  decline  in  output  per  man-hour  in 
food  marketing  reflected  a  decrease  in  the  volume  of 
food  marketed  as  increases  occurred  in  man-hours 
worked. 

Employment  in  food  marketing  has  gone  up 
gradually  during  the  past  decade  as  a  result  of 


COMPONENTS  OF  BILL  FOR  MARKETING  FARM  FOODS,  1973' 
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increases  in  the  volume  of  food  handled  by  the 
marketing  system  and  increases  in  services  per  unit 
of  product.  The  farm  food  marketing  system 
employed  5.6  million  workers  (full-time  equivalent 
basis)  in  1973,  slightly  more  than  in  1972.  Additional 
labor  cost  data  are  discussed  in  the  marketing  agency 
bill  section  of  this  article. 

Packaging:  The  cost  of  packaging  material  used  in 
marketing  farm  foods  rose  to  $10  billion  in  1973,  up 
$0.6  billion,  or  about  6  percent,  from  a  year  ago.  The 
Department  of  Commerce  estimates  that  the  value  of 
packaging  materials  shipped  for  all  uses  (food  and 
nonfood)  increased  about  8  percent.  Price  increases 
accounted  for  all  the  increases  in  value  of  material 
used  in  1973.  Smaller  volumes  of  farm  foods, 
particularly  processed  fruits  and  vegetables,  resulted 
in  little  change  in  the  quantity  of  packaging 
materials  used  in  marketing  farm  foods.  Food 
packaging  materials  accounted  for  less  than  40 
percent  of  all  packaging  material  shipments  last 
year,  down  from  42.5  percent  in  1972. 

Wholesale  prices  of  many  food  packaging 
containers  rose  sharply  in  1973,  reversing  the  period 
of  small  price  increases  for  food  container  materials 
for  1971  and  1972.  Wholesale  price  increases  for  all 
materials  increased  about  11.5  percent  last  year. 
Paper  products  were  in  tight  supply  during  part  of 
1973.  The  last  half  of  1973  saw  tightening  supplies 
and  rising  prices  of  petroleum-based  packaging 
materials,  such  as  plastic  wrap,  trays,  and  cartons. 
The  full  brunt  of  higher  petroleum  prices  and  supply 
adjustments  for  packaging  material  can  be  expected 
for  1974.  Textile  materials  used  as  bagging  and  for 
other  uses  declined  in  1973,  due  in  part  to  shifting  use 
of  packaging  material  to  more  consumer-sized  units 
and  less  bulk  packaging. 

Rail  and  Truck  Transportation:  The  estimated  cost 
of  shipping  farm  food  products  by  truck  and  rail  was 
$6.1  billion  in  1973,  unchanged  from  1972.  This  figure 
does  not  include  intracity  truck  transportation  or  air 
and  water  transportation  for  which  no  estimates  are 
available.  Transportation  costs  accounted  for  7 
percent  of  the  total  marketing  bill  in  1973,  slightly 
less  than  in  1972. 

Transportation  rates  increased  an  average  of  about 
4  percent  last  year.  However,  the  quantity  of  farm 
foods  marketed  to  civilian  consumers  decreased 
resulting  in  no  change  in  the  food  transportation  bill. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  authorized 
rail  rate  increases  of  3  percent  in  August  1973  and  1 .9 
percent  in  October  1973.  These  higher  rates  in 
combination  with  increases  authorized  in  October 
1972  (4-6  percent)  resulted  in  increased  rail  freight 
rate  averages  in  1973.  About  10  actions  to  authorize 
increases  have  occurred  in  1974,  but  most  of  these 
have  been  to  recover  higher  fuel  costs  and  costs  of 
employee  pension  funds.  The  law  on  pension  fund 
contributions  was  changed  to  require  the  railroads  to 


make  larger  contributions  so  as  to  fully  fund  the 
system.  The  increases  authorized  in  the  first  6 
months  of  1974,  if  fully  effected  by  the  railroads, 
would  total  about  15  percent.  Actual  changes 
occurring  in  1974  are  not  yet  available,  but  it  is  not 
likely  that  all  increases  were  put  into  effect. 

Fuel  price  increases  and  reduced  speed  limits  on  the 
highways,  as  well  as  increased  wage  rates,  have 
caused  a  very  rapid  escalation  in  costs  to  truckers. 
Emergency  rate  increases  have  been  authorized  for 
regulated  truckers.  Similarly,  indications  are  that 
rates  on  exempt  truckers  also  have  risen  since  the  fall 
of  1973. 

Capital  Costs:  Capital  costs,  which  include 
depreciation,  rent,  and  interest,  totaled  $6.9  billion  in 
1973,  8  percent  of  the  total  food  marketing  bill.  These 
costs  rose  about  6  percent  in  1973,  slightly  more  than 
in  other  years.  Interest  rates  on  long-term  Aaa  bonds, 
an  indicator  of  the  costs  of  new  long-term  credit, 
increased  from  7.2  percent  in  1972  to  7.4  percent  in 
1973,  reversing  the  downtrend  in  money  costs  for 
financing  new  plants  and  equipment  in  1971-72.  The 
E.  H.  Boeckh  Index  of  commercial  and  factory 
building  costs  increased  6.6  percent  from  1972  to 
1973.  Rising  construction  costs  increased 
depreciation  costs  and  commercial  rental  rates  for 
food  marketing  firms. 

Advertising:  Expenditures  for  advertising 
amounted  to  almost  2  cents  of  each  food  dollar  in 
1973,  about  the  same  ^s  in  other  recent  years. 
Advertising  for  farm  food  in  1973  totaled  $2.3  billion, 
with  food  processors  accounting  for  roughly  half  of 
the  expenditures.  In  1973,  expenditures  for  television 
advertising  were  three  times  greater  than  those  for 
print  media  advertising.  Fifteen  years  ago, 
expenditures  to  advertise  farm  foods  were  roughly 
equal  in  both  media.  Food  advertising  in  general  has 
continued  to  increase  during  changes  in  business 
activity. 

Corporate  Profits:  Corporations  derived  $4.6  billion 
in  profits  before  Federal  income  taxes  from 
marketing  farm  food  products  in  1973.  This  was  $1.1 
billion  higher  than  in  1972.  Sales  were  greater  and 
profit  rates  of  corporations  increased.  After-tax 
profits  amounted  to  less  than  one-half  of  before-tax 
profits  in  1973. 

Corporate  profits  amounted  to  5.6  percent  of  the 
marketing  bill  in  1973,  up  from  4.5  percent  in  1972. 
While  profits  are  a  relatively  small  proportion  of  the 
marketing  bill,  they  exceed  many  individual  cost 
components  of  the  bill,  such  as  depreciation, 
advertising,  and  rent. 

Business  Taxes:  In  1973,  business  taxes  totaled 
$3.3  billion — up  3  percent  from  1972 — but  almost 
double  10  years  ago.  Social  Security  payments  have 
risen  as  a  result  of  increases  in  rates  and  the 
maximum  taxable  income.  Also,  State  and  local  tax 
rates  have  risen  sharply  in  recent  years. 
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At-Home  Versus  Away-From-Home  Eating 

The  total  marketing  bill  is  divided  into  the  at-home 
bill  and  the  away-from-home  bill.  The  at-home 
marketing  bill  is  an  estimate  of  charges  for 
transporting,  processing,  and  distributing  U.S.  farm 
foods  purchased  in  food  stores  for  use  at  home.  The 
away-from-home  marketing  bill  is  an  estimate  of  the 
costs  and  profits  or  transporting,  processing, 
distributing,  and  preparing  food  for  sale  or  use  in 
public  eating  places  and  institutions.  It  includes  costs 
and  profits  for  food  whether  purchased  for  personal 
consumption,  on  business  or  travel,  or  as  part  of 
another  service  such  as  food  served  by  airlines  or 
hospitals. 

Expenditures:  Consumer  expenditures  for  food  at 
home  were  $93.9  billion  in  1973,  or  71  percent  of  total 
U.S.  farm  food  expenditures.  Expenditures  for  food 
consumed  away  from  home  were  $38.3  billion,  or  29 
percent  of  total  expenditures.  These  away-from-home 
food  expenditures  were  up  from  25  percent  in  1963 
(table  12). 

Away-from-home  eating  is  composed  of  two  major 
submarkets — public  eating  places  and  institutions. 
Public  eating  places  include  restaurants,  cafeterias, 
snack  bars,  vending  machine  outlets,  and  other 
eating  places  primarily  operated  for  profit.  In  1973, 
they  accounted  for  $29.4  billion  of  farm  food 
expenditures,  or  about  three-fourths  of  the  away- 
from-home  market.  Expenditures  in  public  eating 
places  grew  relatively  faster  than  food  store  sales 
between  1964  and  1973,  increasing  the  away-from- 
home  share  of  expenditures  for  U.S.  farm  foods. 

Until  the  last  3  years,  institutions  grew  at  an  even 
faster  rate  than  public  eating  places.  Institutions, 
including  schools,  colleges,  hospitals,  rest  and 
nursing  homes,  and  airlines,  served  food  valued  at 
$8.9  billion  in  1973  and  accounted  for  about  7  percent 
of  total  farm  food  expenditures.  Decreased  school 
enrollment  and  a  decline  in  hospital  patients  have 
slowed  the  growth  in  institutional  feeding. 

Marketing  Bill:  The  marketing  bill  for  at-home 
eating  accounts  for  a  smaller  proportion  of  consumer 
food  expenditures  than  that  for  away-from-home 
eating.  The  at-home  marketing  bill  amounted  to  $53.3 
billion  in  1973 — 57  percent  of  consumer  expenditures 
for  food  bought  for  use  at  home.  In  contrast,  the  away- 
from-home  bill  of  $29  billion  accounted  for  76  percent 
of  away-from-home  consumer  expenditures  for  food 
in  1973.  This  contrast  reflects  the  added  cost  of 
preparing  and  serving  food  consumed  away  from 
home.  In  1973,  public  eating  places  incurred 
marketing  costs  of  $22  billion,  and  institutions,  $7 
billion. 

Farm  Value:  The  at-home  market  represented  four- 
fifths  of  total  U.S.  farm  value,  while  public  eating 
places  accounted  for  another  14.8  percent,  and 
institutions,  the  remainder.  However,  the  farm  value 
of  food  consumed  away  from  home  increased  121 


percent  between  1964-73,  compared  with  a  96  percent 
increase  for  food  consumed  at  home. 

Commodity  Use:  In  1973,  meat  products 
represented  the  largest  share  of  both  at-home  and 
away-from-home  food  expenditures  "  (table  13). 
However,  meat  represented  a  larger  proportion  of 
food  consumed  away  from  home  (42  percent)  than 
food  used  at  home  (27  percent). 

The  importance  of  various  food  groups  between  the 
at-home  and  away-from-home  markets  differs 
primarily  because  of  the  relative  importance  of 
different  meals.  Breakfasts  and  dinners  make  up  a 
larger  proportion  of  meals  served  at  home  than  of 
meals  served  in  restaurants,  where  the  away-from- 
home  market  serves  a  larger  proportion  of  lunches. 
Fruits  and  vegetables,  which  are  served  more  often 
with  full  meals  than  with  sandwich-type  lunches, 
account  for  about  a  fourth  of  expenditures  of  food 
consumed  at  home  versus  10  percent  of  expenditures 
away  from  home. 

There  are  differences  in  the  commodity  mix  within 
the  away-from-home  market.  Meat  accounts  for  a 
larger  share  of  food  consumed  in  public  eating  places 
than  in  institutions.  The  opposite  is  true  of  fruits  and 
vegetables,  which  are  more  important  in  institutions. 
Again,  the  difference  in  the  proportion  of  meal  types 
served  is  the  prime  reason  for  differences  in 
composition  of  expenditures.  Other  food  items,  such 
as  poultry,  bakery,  dairy,  grain  mill,  and  other  food 
products,  vary  less  between  the  two  markets. 

Marketing  Bill  for  Marketing  Agencies 

Marketing  agencies  perform  the  functions  of 
processing,  wholesaling,  and  distributing  food 
products.  The  marketing  bill  of  marketing  agencies 
and  the  labor  and  corporate  profit  components  are 
shown  in  table  14  for  1958-73. 

Food  processors  took  the  largest  share  of  the  total 
marketing  bill  in  1973,  accounting  for  $28  billion,  or 
34  percent,  of  the  total  bill  (fig.  10).  The  processors' 
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Table  12. — Constuner  expenditures,  marketing  bill,  and  farm  value,  for  U.  S.  farm 


foods , 

at-home  and 

a.wa.y-  f  rom-home  ^ 

1  Qf^'X 

;  Aw3.y 

—  I  i  um— iiunifc: 

Year 

:  Total 

:  At-home 

1/   '•     Total  = 

Public  eating  : 

Institutions 

places  3/  : 

4/ 

;                                                 Billion  dollars 

Consumer  expenditures 

1  QC.'i 

74.0 

56.0 

18.0 

14.0 

4.0 

1  O^/i 

77.5 

58.5 

19.0 

14.8 

4.2 

1  Of.  R 

81.1 

60.2 

20.9 

16.1 

4.8 

1  QAA 

86.9 

64.0 

22.9 

17.8 

5.1 

1  QA7 

89.2 

64.2 

25.0 

19.4 

5.6 

1  QAQ 

93.9 

6^.4 

26.5 

20.5 

6.0 

1  QAQ 

98.8 

70.4 

28.4 

21.9 

6.5 

1  Q"7n 

106.0 

74.6 

31.4 

23.8 

7.6 

110.7 

77.6 

33.1 

25.0 

8.1 

117.1 

82.1 

35.0 

26.8 

8.2 

1973  1/... 

132.2 

93.9 

38.3 

29.4 

8.9 

DX  X  i. 

1  OA"? 

49.9 

35.9 

14.0 

10.9 

3.1 

1  Qfi/i 

52.6 

37.8 

14.8 

11.6 

3.2 

1  QAi^ 

54.0 

38.1 

15.9 

12.3 

3.6 

1  QAA 

57.1 

39.8 

17.3 

13.5 

3.8 

1  QA7 

60.4 

40.8 

19.6 

15.2 

4.4 

63.5 

42.7 

20.8 

16.1 

4.7 

1  QfiQ 

65.1 

43.1 

22.0 

17.0 

5.0 

1  Q7n 

71.2 

46.2 

25.0 

18.8 

6.2 

1971   

75.4 

48.7 

26.7 

19.9 

6.8 

78.4 

50.7 

27.7 

21.0 

6.7 

1973  j,/... 

82.3 

53.3 

29.0 

22.0 

7.0 

Farm  value 

1  Qfi'^ 

24.1 

20.1 

4.0 

3.1 

0.9 

1  Qfi/i 

29.9 

20.7 

4.2 

3.2 

1.0 

1  QA"; 

27.1 

22.1 

5.0 

3.8 

1.2 

1  QAA 

29.8 

24.2 

5.6 

4.3 

1.3 

1  Q<i7 

28.8 

23.4 

5.4 

4.2 

1.2 

1  Qf.Q 

30.4 

24.7 

5.7 

4.4 

1.3 

1  Q<^Q 

33.7 

27.3 

6.4 

4.9 

1.5 

1  Q7n 

34.8 

28.4 

6.4 

5.0 

1.4 

35.3 

28.9 

6.4 

5.1 

1.3 

1972   

38.7 

31.4 

7.3 

5.8 

1.5 

1973  y... 

49.9 

40.6 

9.3 

7.4 

1.9 

1/  Preliminary.     2/  At-home  is  food  consumed  from  the  home  food  supply  (primarily 
purchased  from  retail  food  stores).     3^/  Includes  restaurants,  cafeterias,  snack  bars, 
and  other  eating  establishments.     4/  Includes  the  value  of  food  served  in  hospitals, 
schools,  colleges,  rest  and  nursing  homes,  and  other  institutions. 
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Table  13. — Consumer  expenditures,  marketing  bill,  and  farm  value  for  at-home 
and  away- from- home  consumption,  by  commodity  group,  1973  _!/ 


:  :  :  Away-f  rom-home  2/  

Commodity                 '  Total  •  At-home      '                 •     Public  ■ 

:  :                     :     Total     :     eating  '•  Institutions 
 :  :  j                       places  :  

•  Million  dollars 

.  Consumer  expenditures  

Meat                                :  41,161         24,945           16,216  -     12,852  3,364 

Poultry  products  ...   :  10,257           7,456             2,801         2,032  769 

Dairy  products               :  19,049         13,908             5,141         3,465  1,676 

Fruits  and  vegetables:   26,007          22,022             3,985          2,769  1,216 

Grain  mill  products  .:     4,096           3,363                733             456  277 

Bakery  products   :  13,217           9,101             4,116         3,375  741 

Miscellaneous   :  18,366         13,062             5,304         4,464  840 

Total   :132,153         93,857           38,296        29,413  8,883 


Marketing  bill 


Meat   :  20,144  9,075  11,069  8,561  2,508 

Poultry  products  .....     5,026  2,866  2,160  1,508  652 

Dairy  products   ;  10,720  6,893  3,827  2,536  1,291 

Fruits  and  vegetables j  19,096  16,235  2,861  1,989  872 

Grain  mill  products         3,130  2,458  672  414  258 

Bakery  products   '.  10,554  6,826  3,728  3,060  668 

Miscellaneous   j  13,557  8,860  4,697  3,966  731 

Total   82,227  53,213  29,014  22,034  6,980 


Farm  value 


Meat    21,017  15,870  5,147  4,291  856 

Poultry  products  5,231  4,590  641  524  117 

Dairy  products    8,329  7,015  1,314  929  385 

Fruits  and  vegetables!  6,911  5,787  1,124  780  344 

Grain  mill  products  . 966  905  61  42  19 

Bakery  products    2,663  2,275  388  315  73 

Miscellaneous   !  4,809  4,202  607  498  109 

Total   :  49,926  40,644  9,282  7,379  1,903 


!_/  Preliminary. 

2^/  See  table  12  for  description  of  away-f  rom-home  consumption. 
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agency  bill  has  declined  in  importance  since  1958, 
from  nearly  45  percent  to  the  1973  share  of  34  percent. 
However,  the  processors'  agency  marketing  bill 
increased  from  about  $18  billion  in  1958  to  $28  billion 
in  1973 — an  annual  rate  of  3  percent. 

Labor  costs  accounted  for  nearly  42  percent  of  the 
processors'  bill  in  1973,  compared  with  less  than  37 
percent  in  1958.  Profits  before  taxes  accounted  for  10 
percent.  Corporate  profits  account  for  a  larger  share 
of  the  processing  agency  bill  than  that  of  any  other 
food  marketing  agency  bills,  due  partly  to  the  greater 
predominance  of  corporate  ownership  among 
processors  than  among  wholesalers  and  retailers. 

Food  wholesaling  charges,  amounting  to  $11.7 
billion,  accounted  for  the  smallest  share  of  the  total 
marketing  bill  in  1973.  Wholesaling  costs  and  profits 
reached  a  share  of  the  total  marketing  bill  of  over  14 
percent  in  1973.  Labor  costs  accounted  for  nearly  45 
percent  of  wholesaling  charges  in  1973,  the  third 
largest  share  of  an  agency  bill.  Wholesalers'  profits 


before  taxes  at  8  percent  ranked  second  to  processors' 
as  a  share  of  an  agency  bill  in  1973. 

Retail  food  stores  had  the  second  largest  agency 
bill  in  1973 — nearly  24  billion.  Retailiers'  share  of  the 
total  marketing  bill  increased  from  22  percent  in  1958 
to  29  percent  in  1973,  with  most  of  the  increase 
occurring  in  1973.  Labor  costs  of  $11.5  billion 
accounted  for  slightly  more  than  48  percent  of  the 
agency  bill. 

Eating  places  and  institutions  have  also  increased 
their  share  of  the  total  marketing  bill,  particularly 
since  1964.  In  1973,  their  charges  amounted  to  $18.9 
billion,  or  23  percent  of  the  marketing  bill.  While  the 
marketing  bill  for  eating  places  was  next  to  the 
smallest,  theii;labor  costs,  totaling $11.8 billion,  were 
the  relatively  highest  cost  component  for  any  agency. 
Labor  cost  last  year  accounted  for  nearly  62  percent 
of  the  agency  bill  for  eating  places  and  institutions, 
up  from  51  percent  in  1958.  The  1973  profit  share  was 
2.1  percent. 
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Table  15. --The  market  basket  of  farm  foods  by  product  group:     Retail  cost,  farm  value,  farm-retail 
spread,  and  farmer's  share  of  retail  cost, 


Item 

1973 

1974 

:  I 

1  II 

111 

IV 

I 

II 

Dollars 


Retail  cost 


1,413.83 

1,497.05 

1,603.67 

1,634.65 

1,720.02 

1,730.83 

477.90 

507.99 

559.87 

547.65 

560. 14 

515. 94 

234.15 

239.60 

246.09 

275.94 

292.30 

302.92 

59.89 

70.25 

89.01 

69.33 

72.27 

65.53 

50.24 

49.80 

62.88 

62.61 

66.40 

Bakery  and  cereal: 

All  ingredients  ....... 

195.73 

203.51 

211.46 

243.40 

259.34 

275.57 

60.62 

66.58 

71.55 

68.70 

68.51 

72.38 

100.96 

118.95 

117.18 

100.58 

116.19 

138.42 

Proc.  fruits  and  veg,  ... 

130.25 

133.16 

134.81 

142.66 

151.82 

160.51 

44.55 

46.58 

49.61 

59.35 

64.16 

72.46 

59.53 

60.63 

61.21 

64.43 

68.89 

76.96 

Farm  value 


625.66 

674.28 

778.85 

721.89 

776.98 

697.53 

303.83 

322.24 

380.97 

321.17 

326.39 

275.84 

112.80 

114.69 

124.28 

143.69 

156.07 

150.72 

34.00 

J  /  ♦  JD 

39 . 96 

34. 90 

33.45 

33.25 

46.23 

44.14 

46.83 

32.11 

Bakery  and  cereal : 

56.66 

38.00 

41.52 

50.71 

59.78 

71.74 

29.75 

31.75 

39.78 

48.10 

57.82 

43.02 

20.93 

23.89 

21.44 

20.43 

20.12 

22.46 

36.18 

46.40 

40.09 

30.31 

40.41 

47.70 

Proc.  fruits  and  veg.  ... 

24.35 

24.75 

25.82 

28.49 

32.47 

34.42 

12.39 

16.85 

20.67 

24.16 

29.21 

29.67 

9.73 

10.21 

11.08 

12.03 

13.78 

13.05 

Farm-retail 

spread 

788.17 

822.77 

824.82 

912.76 

943.04 

1,033.30 

174.07 

185.75 

178.90 

226.48 

233.75 

240.10 

121.35 

124.91 

121.81 

132.25 

136.23 

152.20 

25.89 

29.77 

31.45 

31.64 

32.32 

30.63 

16.79 

16.55 

16.65 

18.47 

19.57 

18.03 

Bakery  and  cereal: 

157.73 

161.99 

160.75 

183.62 

187.60 

218.91 

39.69 

42.69 

50.11 

48.27 

48.39 

49.92 

64.78 

72.55 

77.09 

70.27 

75.78 

90.92 

Proc.  fruits  and  veg.  ... 

105.90 

108.41 

108.99 

114.17 

119.35 

126.09 

32.16 

29.73 

28.94 

35.19 

34.95 

42.79 

49.80 

50.42 

50.13 

52.40 

55.11 

63.91 

Farmer's  share 


Percent 


Market  basket   

44 

45 

49 

44 

45 

40 

Meat  

64 

63 

68 

59 

58 

53 

Dairy  

48 

48 

50 

52 

53 

50 

Poultry   

57 

58 

65 

54 

55 

53 

Eggs  

67 

67 

74 

70 

71 

64 

Bakery  and  cereal: 

All  ingredients   

19 

20 

24 

25 

28 

21 

Grain   

15 

16 

19 

20 

22 

16 

Fresh  fruits   

35 

36 

30 

30 

29 

31 

Fresh  vegetables   

36 

39 

34 

30 

35 

34 

Proc.  fruits  and  veg.  ... 

19 

19 

19 

20 

21 

21 

Fats  and  oils  

28 

36 

42 

41 

46 

41 

Miscellaneous   

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

17 
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Table  18 — Beef,  Choice:     Retail  price,  carcass  value,  farm  value,  farm-retail  spread,  and  farmer' 
share  of  retail  price,  annually  1970-73  and  quarterly  and  monthly  1970-74  revised  1/ 


Gross 

Net 

Retail  price  : 

Carcass 

farm 

:  Byproduct 

farm 

:  Farm 

-retail  s 

pread 

Farmer ' s 

Date  : 

per  pound  : 

value 

:  value 

:  allowance 

value 

: Total : 

Carcass- 

:  Farm- 

:  share 

2/  : 

3/ 

:  4/ 

:  5/ 

6/ 

retail 

:  carcass 

-  Cents   

Percent 

1970   

98.6 

68.3 

66.2 

4.7 

61.5 

37.1 

30.3 

6.8 

62 

1971   

104.3 

75.7 

72.3 

4.5 

67.8 

36.5 

28.6 

7.9 

65 

1972   

113.8 

80.1 

79.8 

7.4 

72.4 

41.4 

33.7 

7.7 

64 

1973   

135.5 

98.1 

100.0 

10.1 

89.9 

45.6 

37.4 

8.2 

66 

1970 

I   

98.1 

68.6 

66.3 

4.9 

61.4 

36.7 

29.5 

7.2 

63 

II   

99.3 

69.3 

68.1 

4.9 

63.2 

36.1 

30.0 

6.1 

64 

Ill   

99.9 

70.3 

68.0 

4.7 

63.4 

36.5 

29.6 

6.9 

63 

IV   

97.3 

64.9 

62.4 

4.5 

58.0 

39.3 

32.4 

6.9 

60 

1971 

I   

100.2 

72.9 

69.0 

4.2 

64.8 

35.4 

27.3 

8.1 

65 

II   

104.8 

76.3 

72.7 

4.6 

68.1 

36.7 

28.5 

8.2 

65 

Ill   

105.4 

76.2 

73.0 

4.5 

68.5 

36.9 

29.2 

7.7 

65 

IV   

106.6 

77.4 

74.5 

4.6 

69.9 

36.7 

29.2 

7.5 

66 

1972 

I   

114.4 

81.4 

79.3 

5.7 

73.6 

40.8 

33.0 

7.8 

64 

II   

112.3 

81.3 

80.4 

6.9 

73.5 

38.8 

31.0 

7.8 

65 

Ill   

115.3 

79.9 

80.5 

7.9 

72.6 

42.7 

35.4 

7.3 

63 

IV   

113.2 

77.8 

78.9 

3.9 

70.0 

43.2 

35.4 

7.8 

62 

1973 

I   

129.2 

95.2 

96.6 

9.4 

87.2 

42.0 

34.0 

8.0 

67 

II   

135.8 

100.2 

102.7 

10.0 

92.7 

43.1 

35.6 

7.5 

63 

Ill   

141.8 

105.0 

110.4 

11.6 

98.8 

43.0 

36.8 

6.2 

70 

IV   

135.1 

92.2 

90.2 

9.5 

80.7 

54.4 

42.9 

11.5 

60 

1974 

I   

145.1 

104.0 

101.5 

9.4 

92.1 

53.0 

41.1 

11.9 

63 

II   

134.5 

93.6 

89.0 

7.3 

81.7 

52.8 

40.9 

11.9 

61 

IV   

1970 

97.5 

67.5 

63.5 

4.7 

58.8 

38.7 

30.0 

8.7 

60 

Feb  

97.3 

67.3 

65.7 

5.0 

60.7 

36.6 

30.0 

6.6 

62 

Mar  

99.4 

71.0 

69.8 

5.2 

64.6 

34.8 

28.4 

6.4 

65 

99.9 

70.4 

69.2 

5.2 

64.0 

35.9 

29.5 

6.4 

64 

99.4 

68.1' 

66.8 

4.9 

61.9 

37.5 

31.3 

6.2 

62 

98.5 

69.5 

68.4 

4.6 

63.8 

34.7 

29.0 

5.7 

65 

100.7 

72.4 

69.9 

4.5 

65.4 

35.3 

28.3 

7.0 

65 

Aug • 

1  nn  A 

X\J\J  f  H 

D  /  .  U 

17  L 

61 

:  98.7 

68.3 

66.4. 

4.7 

61.7 

37.0 

30.4 

6.6 

63 

97.9 

66.3 

65.1 

4.9 

60.2 

37.7 

31.6 

6.1 

61 

:  97.6 

65.0 

61.8 

4.4 

57.4 

40.2 

32.6 

7.6 

59 

96.5 

63.5 

60.3 

4.0 

56.3 

40.3 

33.0 

7.2 

58 

1971 

:  97.2 

69.9 

64.1 

3.8 

60.3 

36.9 

27.3 

9.6 

62 

Feb  

:  101.3 

74.7 

71.8 

4.4 

67.4 

33.9 

26.6 

7.3 

67 

Mar  

:  102.2 

74.0 

71.2 

4.5 

66.7 

35.5 

28.2 

7.3 

65 

:  104.0 

75.7 

72.5 

4.7 

67.8 

36.2 

28.3 

7.9 

65 

:  104.8 

77.6 

73.3 

4.7 

68.6 

36.2 

27  .2 

9.0 

65 

:  105.7 

75.7 

72.4 

4.6 

67.8 

37.9 

30.0 

7.9 

64 

July   

:  104.7 

75.5 

72.3 

4.5 

67.8 

36.9 

29.2 

7.7 

65 

:  105.7 

77.3 

74.0 

4.4 

69.6 

36.1 

28.4 

7.7 

66 

:  105.9 

75.8 

72.7 

4.6 

68.1 

37.8 

30.1 

7.7 

64 

:  105.1 

74.3 

72.1 

4.6 

67.5 

37.6 

30.8 

6.8 

64 

:  106.3 

77.6 

74.9 

4.7 

70.2 

36.1 

28.7 

7.4 

66 

:  108.5 

80.3' 

76.6 

4.7 

71.9 

36.6 

28.2 

8.4 

66 
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Table  18 — Beef,  Choice:    Retail  price,  carcass  value,  farm  value,  farm-retail  spread,  and  farmer's  share 
of  retail  price,  annually  1970-73  and  quarterly  and  monthly  1970-7A  revised  ll — Continued 


:  Gross 

Net 

Date 

:  Retai]  price 
:    per  pound 

Carcass 
value 

:  farm 
:  value 

:  Byproduct 
:  allowance 

farm 
value 

:    Farm-retail  spread  :Farmer's 
: Total:  Carcass-:  Farm-  :  share 

2/ 

3/ 

:  4/ 

:  5/ 

:  6/ 

:          :    retail  :carcass: 

Cents 


-Percent 


.1972 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr . 
May  . 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec . 

1973 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr . 
May  . 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 

1974 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr . 
May  . 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov . 
Dec. 


111.5 
115.8 
115.8 
112.0 
111.4 
113.5 
117.3 
115.8 
112.9 
112.8 
112.3 
114.6 


82.5 

79.1 

5.1 

74.0 

37.5 

29.0 

8.5 

66 

82.7 

80.4 

5.5 

74.9 

40.9 

33.1 

7.8 

65 

79.1 

78.3 

6.5 

71.8 

44.0 

36.7 

7.3 

62 

77.4 

77.1 

6.9 

70.2 

41.8 

34.6 

7.2 

63 

81.2 

79.8 

7.0 

72.8 

38.6 

30.2 

8.4 

.65 

85.2 

84.4 

7.0 

77.4 

36.1 

28.3 

7.8 

68 

84.4 

84.8 

7.5 

77.3 

40.0 

32.9 

7.1 

66 

78.6 

79.0 

8.1 

70.9 

44.9 

37.2 

7.7 

61 

76.8 

77.7 

8.2 

69.5 

43.4 

36.1 

7.3 

62 

76.5 

78.2 

9.2 

69.0 

43.8 

36.3 

7.5 

61 

74.2 

75.7 

9.2 

66.5 

45.8 

38.1 

7.7 

59 

82.7 

82.8 

8.3 

74.5 

40.1 

31.9 

8.2 

65 

122.1 

90.4 

91.0 

8.8 

82.2 

39.9 

31.7 

8.2 

67 

130.3 

95.9 

97.0 

9.7 

87.3 

43.0 

34.4 

8.6 

67 

135.3 

99.3 

101.7 

9.6 

92.1 

43.2 

36.0 

7.2 

68 

136.0 

99.8 

100.5 

9.3 

91.2 

44.8 

36.2 

8.6 

67 

136.0 

99.2 

102.7 

10.2 

92.5 

43.5 

36.8 

6.7 

68 

135.5 

101.5 

105.0 

10.6 

94.4 

41.1 

34.0 

7.1 

70 

136.3 

102.7 

107.9 

11.4 

96.5 

39.8 

33.6 

6.2 

71 

144.2 

7/  112.0 

121.2 

12.9 

108.3 

35.9 

32.2 

3.7 

75 

144.9 

102.0 

102.0 

10.3 

91.7 

53.2 

42.9 

10.3 

63 

136.0 

92.7 

92.7 

9.7 

83.0 

53.0 

43.3 

9.7 

61 

134.9 

90.3 

89.4 

9.7 

79.7 

55.2 

44.6 

10.6 

59 

134.4 

93.6 

88.5 

9.0 

79.5 

54.9 

40.8 

14.1 

59 

143.0 

107.1 

106.6 

10.0 

96.6 

46.4 

35.9 

10.5 

68 

150.0 

108.6 

103.4 

9.3 

94.1 

55.9 

41.4 

14.5 

63 

142.2 

96.3 

94.6 

8.9 

85.7 

56.5 

45.9 

10.6 

60 

136.4 

95.0 

92.4 

8.2 

84.2 

52.2 

41.4 

10.8 

62 

135.0 

95.5 

90.5 

7.3 

83.2 

51.8 

39.5 

12.3 

62 

132.2 

90.2 

84.2 

6.5 

77.7 

54.5 

42.0 

12.5 

59 

Ij    Revised  series  incorporating  changes  in  transportation  charges  and  other  farmer  marketing  costs. 
See  note  in  August  1974  issue  of  the  Marketing  and  Transportation  Situation  for  description  of  revision. 
Historical  data  for  1949  to  1969  is  published  in  Farm-Retail  Spreads  for  Food  Products,  USDA,  ERS, 
Misc.  Pub.  No.  741. 

21    Weighted  average  price  price  of  retail  cuts  from  Choice  beef  carcass. 

2/    Wholesale  value  of  1.41  pounds — the  quantity  of  Choice  carcass  equivalent  to  1  pound  of  retail  cuts. 
hj    Payment  to  farmer  for  2.28  pounds  Choice  steer  minus  allowance  for  value  of  byproducts. 
5J    Portion  of  gross  farm  value  attributed  to  edible  and  inedible  byproducts. 
_6/    Gross  farm  value  minus  byproduct  allowance. 
TJ  Estimated. 
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Table.l9 — Pork:    Retail  ptice,  wholesale  value,  farm  value,  farm-retail  spread,  and  farmer's  share  of 
retail  price  annually  1970-73  and  quarterly  and  monthly  1970-74  revised  IJ 


per  pound 

Urii~\  1  a  o  o  1  A  • 

value  ! 
J/ 

Gross 

farm 

value 

LI 

:  allowance 

D/ 

Net 
fa  trill 
value 
ft/ 

t  Farm 
; To  tal : 

-retail  spread 
Carcass-:  Farm- 
retail  :carcass 

:  Farmer  s 
:  share 

Percent 

■  Cents   

1  Q7n 

78.0 

58.8 

Tft  A 
jO  .  o 

19.2 

19.4 

CI 

ji. 

iqyi   

70.3 

52.1 

35.0 

2.7 

32.3 

38 .0 

18.2 

19.8 

46 

1  Q79 

83.2 

65 . 3 

51.2 

3.5 

47  .7 

35 .5 

17 . 9 

17 . 6 

57 

1  Q71 

109.8 

87 . 3 

78.2 

6.7 

71 .5 

38.3 

1  s  ft 

X_J  .  o 

65 

1970 

I   

81.8 

64.7 

52.0 

4.1 

47.9 

33 .9 

17.1 

16.8 

59 

II 

80.0 

60. 7 

45.5 

3.6 

41 .9 

38.1 

19.3 

18.8 

52 

III 

79.0 

58. 1 

42.8 

3 . 3 

39.5 

39.5 

9n  Q 

^  V  •  7 

1  fi  ft 

XO  .  D 

50 

IV 

71.3 

SI  S 

30.8 

2.4 

28 .4 

42 .9 

1  Q  ft 

40 

1971 

T 

.  £■ 

50 . 2 

33.1 

2 . 6 

30.5 

38 .7 

19.0 

19.7 

44 

TT 

68 .8 

32.5 

2 . 5 

30.0 

38  .8 

18.9 

19.9 

44 

III 

71 . 3 

52.8 

36.3 

2.8 

33.5 

37  .8 

18 . 5 

19 . 3 

47 

TV 

71  Q 

•^7  Q 

J 1  •  y 

2.7 

35 . 2 

36 . 7 

LK3  *  D 

49 

1972 

I 

79 .0 

61.4 

47 .0 

3.3 

43.7 

35.3 

17.6 

17.7 

55 

II 

7Q  Q 

61.1 

47 . 5 

3 . 3 

44 . 2 

35 . 7 

18.8 

16.9 

55 

III 

86.1 

67 . 2 

55 . 2 

3.8 

51.4 

34.7 

18  .9 

15 .8 

60 

TV 

87 . 7 

71 . 6 

55 . 3 

3 . 7 

51 . 6 

36.1 

JL  O  .  J. 

9n  n 

59 

1973 

I   

98 .1 

80.1 

68 .4 

4.8 

63.6 

34.5 

18.0 

16.5 

65 

II 

103 . 1 

79.4 

70.8 

6.0 

64 .8 

38 .3 

23.7 

14.6 

63 

III  

121.8 

101.7 

94.8 

8.7 

86.1 

35.7 

20.1 

15.6 

71 

IV   

116.1 

87.9 

78.9 

7.4 

71.5 

44  .6 

28  .2 

16  .4 

62 

1974 

I   

115.2 

82.3 

73.7 

7.7 

66.0 

49.2 

32.9 

16  .3 

57 

II   

99.3 

66.4 

53.3 

5.4 

47  .9 

51.4 

32 . 9 

18 . 5 

48 

Ill   

IV   

1970 

«Jan         •  •  • 

82.1 

65 . 9 

52.4 

3 . 9 

48 .5 

33 . 6 

1  7  A 

X  /  .  H 

59 

Feb 

81.8 

65 . 2 

54 . 0 

4  .1 

49 . 9 

31.9 

X  0  .  0 

X  J  .  J 

61 

Mar 

81.4 

63 . 0 

49.5 

4 . 2 

45 . 3 

36 . 1 

18.4 

17.7 

56 

7Q  Q 
1  y  *y 

fin  L 

A  s  ft 

41 . 9 

38 . 0 

19.5 

18.5 

52 

Ma  tr 

Rn  n 
ou .  u 

An  A 

LL  fi 
.  o 

1  A 

41 . 4 

38 . 6 

X  7  .  D 

1  Q  n 

X  ?  •  u 

52 

ftfi  f) 

o  u .  u 

OJ.  .  .J 

A  S  ft 

1  A 

42 .4 

37 . 6 

1  ft  7 

XO  .  / 

IRQ 
XO  .  y 

53 

July  

80.6 

61.8 

47.9 

3.4 

44.5 

36.1 

1  S  ft 
XO  . O 

17 

X  /  .  0 

55 

79.7 

57.3 

42.0 

3.3 

38.7 

41.0 

77  A 

1  R  fi 
XO  .  o 

49 

S6p  t 

76.7 

55 . 1 

38.5 

3.1 

35 .4 

41.3 

21 . 6 

19 . 7 

46 

74 . 6 

33 . 7 

2.8 

30 . 9 

43.7 

22 . 1 

21 . 6 

41 

70  R 

sn  7 

?Q  T 

i  37  .  J 

2 . 3 

27 . 0 

43 .8 

70  ^ 

23 . 7 

38 

•                  DO  .  H 

SI  A 

2.1 

27 . 2 

41 .2 

17 . 0 

24 . 2 

40 

±711. 

68 . 4 

48 . 7 

30.4 

2 . 3 

28  .1 

40.3 

19 . 7 

20 . 6 

41 

Feb 

:  69.4 

51.8 

36.7 

2 . 9 

33 .8 

35 . 6 

17 . 6 

18  .0 

49 

Mar 

:          69 .9 

50.2 

32.1 

2 . 6 

29.5 

40.4 

19 . 7 

20 . 7 

42 

:          68 . 7 

47 . 9 

30. 3 

2 . 5 

27  .8 

40.9 

20.8 

20.1 

40 

May 

:          68 . 2 

50.4 

32.7 

2 . 6 

30.1 

38  .1 

17.8 

20.3 

44 

(June  ••••••• 

:  69.6 

51.5 

34.6 

2.6 

32.0 

37.6 

18.1 

19.5 

46 

July   

:  71.4 

53. 7 

37.5 

2.9 

34 . 6 

36.8 

17.7 

19.1 

48 

:  71.6 

52.1 

35.9 

2.8 

33.1 

38.5 

19.5 

19.0 

46 

:  71.0 

52.5 

35.6 

2.7 

32.9 

38.1 

18.5 

19.6 

46 

:  71.3 

55.7 

37.4 

2.8 

34.6 

36.7 

15.6 

21.1 

49 

:  71.4 

54.5 

36.6 

2.6 

34.0 

37.4 

16.9 

20.5 

48 

:  72.9 

56.0 

39.7 

2.7 

37.0 

35.9 

16.9 

19.0 

51 
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Continued 


Table  19 — Pork:     Retail  price,  wholesale  value,  farm  value,  farm-retail  spread,  and  farmer's  share  of 
retail  price  annually  1970-73  and  quarterly  and  monthly  1970-74  revised  ll — Continued 


Gross 

Net 

:  Retail  price 
:     per  pound 

Wholesale  : 

farm 

:  Byproduct 

farm 

:    Farm-retail  spread  :Farmer's 

Date 

value  : 

value 

:  allowance 

value 

: Total:  Carcass-:  Farm-  :  share 

:  2/ 

3/  : 

4/ 

:  5/ 

6/ 

:          :    retail  :carcass: 

76.3 

60.2 

47 . 

3 

3.2 

44 

.1 

32.2 

16.1 

16 

.1 

58 

81.  3 

63 

.2 

48 . 

8 

3.4 

45 

.4 

35 

.9 

18 .1 

17 

.8 

56 

79.4 

60.8 

44. 

8 

3.1 

41 

.7 

37 

.7 

18.6 

19 

.1 

53 

78  .2 

58 

.4 

43. 

4 

3.2 

40 

.2 

38 

.0 

19 .8 

18 

.2 

51 

79.4 

61 

.2 

48. 

2 

3.3 

44 

.9 

34 

.5 

18.2 

16 

.3 

57 

82.0 

63.6 

51. 

0 

3.5 

47 

.5 

34 

.5 

18 .4 

16 

.1 

58 

85.6 

64 

.3 

54. 

6 

3.7 

50.9 

34 

.7 

21.3 

13 

.4 

59 

86.0 

67.6 

55. 

2 

3 .8 

51 

.4 

34 

.6 

18 .4 

16 

.  2 

60 

86.6 

69.8 

55. 

7 

3.8 

51 

.9 

34 

.7 

16.8 

17 

.9 

60 

87.5 

70.5 

53. 

7 

3.6 

50 

.1 

37 

.4 

17.0 

20 

.4 

57 

87.2 

69 

.7 

53. 

1 

3.3 

49 

.8 

37 

.4 

17.5 

19 

.9 

57 

88.5 

74 

.6 

59. 

0 

4.1 

54 

.9 

33.6 

13.9 

19 

.7 

62 

94.1 

76 

.5 

62.3 

4.0 

58 

.3 

35 

.8 

17.6 

18 

.  2 

62 

97.1 

80 

.3 

69. 

6 

4.9 

64 

.7 

32 

.4 

16.8 

15 

.6 

67 

103.0 

83 

.4 

73.4 

5.7 

67 

.7 

35 

.3 

19.6 

15 

.7 

66 

102.7 

79 

.3 

68. 

3 

5.5 

62 

.8 

39 

.9 

23 .4 

16 

.  5 

61 

102.4 

78 

.5 

69. 

9 

6.0 

63 

.9 

38 

.5 

23.9 

14 

.6 

62 

104.1 

80.3 

74. 

2 

6.6 

67 

.6 

36 

.5 

23.8 

12 

.7 

65 

107  .5 

95 

.6 

90.1 

7.8 

82 

.3 

25 

.2 

11 .9 

13 

.3 

77 

131.5 

113 

.0 

109. 

9 

10.7 

99 

.2 

32 

.3 

18  .5 

13 

.8 

75 

126. 3 

96 

.5 

84. 

5 

7.8 

76 

.7 

49 

.6 

29 .8 

19 

.8 

61 

117 . 1 

87 

.2 

81. 

2 

8 .1 

73 

.1 

44 

.0 

29 . 9 

14 

.  1 

62 

115 .4 

88 

.0 

79. 

0 

7 . 3 

71.7 

43 

.7 

27  .4 

16 

.  3 

62 

115.8 

88 

.6 

76. 

6 

6.9 

69.7 

46 

.1 

27.2 

18 

.9 

60 

116.7 

85 

.9 

78. 

0 

7.5 

70 

.5 

46 

.2 

30.8 

15 

.4 

60 

117.2 

85 

.9 

76. 

4 

8.3 

68 

.1 

49 

.1 

31.3 

17 

.8 

58 

111.8 

75 

.2 

66.8 

7.3 

59 

.5 

52 

.3 

36.6 

15 

.7 

53 

104.7 

70 

.5 

58. 

2 

6.1 

52 

.1 

52 

.6 

34.2 

18 

.4 

50 

99.4 

64 

.5 

49. 

5 

5.0 

44 

.5 

54 

.9 

34.9 

20 

.0 

45 

93.7 

64 

.1 

52. 

1 

5.0 

47 

.1 

46 

.6 

29.6 

17 

.0 

50 

1/    Revised  series  incorporating  changes  in  transportation  charges  and  other  farmer  marketing  costs. 
See  note  in  August  1974  issue  of  the  Marketing  and  Transportation  Situation  for  description  of  revision. 
Historical  data  for  1949  to  1969  is  published  in  Farm-Retail  Spreads  for  Food  Products,  USDA,  ERS, 
Misc.  Pub.  No.  741. 

_2/    Weighted  average  price  of  pork  cuts. 

3J    Wholesale  value  of  1.07  pounds — the  quantity  of  wholesale  cuts  equivalent  to  1  pound  of  retail  cuts. 

hj    Payment  to  farmer  for  1.97  pounds  live  hog  minus  allowance  for  value  of  byproducts. 

5j    Portion  of  gross  farm  value  attributed  to  lard  and  other  edible  and  inedible  byproducts. 

§J    Gross  farm  value  minus  byproduct  allowance. 
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